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CHAIRS BY THE RIVER. 
By J. FIevp. 


I, 


as OU’LL be stopped at Sultanpur, you see if you're not,” said 

my host, Major O’Kelly, R.E., as he stood with his arms 
resting on the window of the carriage in which I had taken my seat. 
“If that Ghorwara bridge stands the flood that is on its way this 
minute, why, I know uncommonly little of bridges, that’s all. The 


travellers’ bungalow is a sty—and the food ! So I dropped a line 
yesterday to Marston. Trust him for looking after you. Time up, 
guard? Allright. Good-bye, old man, and good luck at home !” 

It was before the days of unbroken railway communication 
between the North-West of India and the great western harbour. 
Wide gaps still made the journey too inconvenient for general 
adoption, and in the rains the uncertainty of getting through ina 
given time was heightened by the not unfrequent collapse of one or 
other of the great bridges which span the streams down which the 
rainfall of Central India runs its wasteful way to the sea. It was 
August ; the monsoon was more than a month overdue and had at 
last broken over the great plateau with a vengeance. Engineers had 
long shaken their heads over the Ghorwara bridge, which dated back 
to a time when architects and contractors had little practical experi- 
ence of the force of a river which rises forty feet in a night. As I 
looked at the flooded country through which the line to Sultanpur 
ran, I began to have doubts of our even reaching that terminus, from 
which all ought to have been plain sailing to Bombay. It would have 
been wiser to take the other route. 

I was a captain at that time, and was going home on sick leave 
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after an attack of cholera. It had been a bad year, and I had left 
more than one comrade in the sandy burial-ground of Alikot. The 
new route tempted me—it looked so short on the map compared with 
that by Calcutta and Point de Galle. But now I began to fear deten- 
tion and reckon up the number of days to the departure of the 
P. and O. steamer that I wanted to catch. 

Sure enough, at the very next station to Sultanpur, I caught 
the word ‘‘Ghorwara” in a conversation that was going on between 
the station-master and the guard, just outside the window of my 
carriage. Yes, four spans were gone, and now there was nothing for 
it but to wait at Sultanpur until the Company might be able to 
organise arrangements for getting passengers and luggage across— 
three or four days at least. 

The travellers’ bungalow was not so bad, after all. The rains had 
washed away a twelvemonth’s accumulation of unconsidered garbage 
from the compound, which was further embellished by a delicate 
green veil of three-days-old grass, not to mention splashy pools, their 
margins garnished with frogs as yellow and as noisy as canary birds. 
The inside might certainly have been cleaner ; but, by the time I had 
tubbed and established myself in a crazy old Chinese chair in the 
verandah, I felt little disposed to grumble. Old Ahmed, the servant 
with me, was pretty certain to be able to do something in the way of 
dinner, and the luncheon-basket, which O’Kelly’s hospitality had 
stocked with a supply intended to meet the not very improbable con- 
tingency of a break-down, had put me in a position to await the 
result of his exertions with comparative equanimity. I had hardly yet 
regained my strength, and no lotus-eater, “stretched out beneath 
the pine,” ever enjoyed his inaction more than I did as I lay at length 
on the shaky wickerwork and delighted my weary eyes with the tissue 
of green and gold which the rays of the declining sun were weaving 
with the young leaves of the tamarind-tree which shadowed the porch. 

The road ran just outside the compound, and I remember watch- 
ing with some interest a large horse, evidently ridden by a European, 
which came along at a sharp, level trot. It disappeared for an instant 
behind the tall edge of gaunt cactus, then the sound of the clattering 
hoofs turned to a quick thud as they left the metal and swung round 
through the gate with unslackened speed. The horse was reined up 
just in front of where I was sitting, and I saw that the visit was to me. 

It is not often that one sees in India man and horse so well turned 
out. The horse was an Australian, a “waler,” as we call them there—a 
big chestnut thoroughbred, with a coat like satin, and a head as fine as 
a Nedjd Arab. He seemed to be used to standing with the reins on 
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: his neck, for the rider dropped them as he pulled up, sitting far back 
; in his saddle with his boots stuck out in front and his hands in the 
pockets of his short flax-cloth jacket, with a perfect sams géne which 
(Fy in anyone else would have been considered to have a touch of swagger 
| in it. But it was impossible to look at Marston’s burly figure, with its 
grand chest and shoulders, or to listen to the frankly dominant tones 
of his cheery voice, without accepting his manner as the outcome of 
a thoroughly genial nature. The whole man was in harmony with 
himself: the perfection of his semi-sporting costume (he had just 
come from a meeting of stewards on the race-course), the silver gloss 
of bit and stirrup-irons, the elaborate curl of his heavy brown 
moustache—it was all part and parcel of a certain inborn completeness, 

which expressed itself spontaneously in all his belongings. 

“Captain Hillyar? O’Kelly told me to look out for you. Well, 
you will have to make the best of it with us for a day or two. I hope 
your journey has not been a very fatiguing one. You look very far 
from well yet.” 

There is a right divine in natural superiority which makes its 
familiarity flattering. Just so a good-natured fifth-form fellow might 
speak to a youngster fresh from home, confident that his conde- 

scending notice cannot fail to be welcome. Marston’s manner was 
more than taking—it took possession of you, placed you under his 

} wing, and assured you that your weakness was in good hands, 

Strange to say, I felt only pleasure in his patronising interest. 

“A little done-up with the worry of getting from the station,” I 
said. ‘I hoped to have got through straight.” 

‘A day or two’s rest will do you no harm. You will be in heaps 
of time for the mail. But instead of coming down for you with a car- 

\ riage, I have only come with an apology. A friend has quartered a 
couple of babies upon us for the night. We want you to come and 
{ dine this evening, and then, to-morrow morning, you must come and 
stay as long as the river will help us to keep you.” 

Of course I said I was very much obliged. 

“ That’s all right. My wife will pick you up in the tonga on her 
way from the band. And now I must be off. Come up, you red 
brute !” 

He gave the horse a friendly tap on the shoulder with the toe of 
his boot, without picking up the reins, and the beast was round and 
; off like ashot. He could train his horses to do anything with next 
to no trouble, I have heard. Some men can. 
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II. 


Ir was hardly dusk when Mrs. Marston turned her pair of grey 
Arab ponies into the compound. I had not expected her so early ; 
but by good luck I was ready. 

From nothing but my couple of minutes’ talk with Marston, I 
had got an impression that his wife would be as perfect as the rest 
of his appointments. A failure in that item would have infallibly 
left on his manner and bearing some certain trace of non-success ; 
his assurance would not have been complete had it not rested upon 
a conviction that his supreme triumph was in the central enterprise 
of his life. 

Was it, I wondered at the first glance I gave to the little equip- 
age, by some humorous design of making the beautiful creature I 
saw still more suggestive of a princess in a fairy tale, that her 
husband had given her an ogre as an attendant? The native groom 
who went to the horses’ heads was certainly one of the most uncouth 
specimens of humanity I ever chanced to behold. He was, I imagine, 
an Afghan—short, squat, bow-legged, with an enormous chest, and a 
head that might have belonged to a giant. His beetle-brows, nose, 
and one cheek, were divided diagonally by a sword-cut that’ must 
have sliced his skull like a pumpkin, to judge from the scar it had 
left. The expression was not malign : the submissive good nature of 
a brute that hardly knows its own strength, or the surly surrender of a 
bear to its tamer-—-which is it? I can never think of Mrs. Marston 
without that grisly figure at her side. 

She was only a girl, hardly one-and-twenty, I should think. Very 
beautiful, more so perhaps than any woman I had ever seen, but 
with a certain simplicity of grave girlishness in look and bearing 
that struck me even more than her beauty. If she was shy, her 
shyness did not take the form of embarrassment. She was perfectly 
composed, and yet I do not think I ever knew anyone get through 
the necessary formalities of greeting with so small an expenditure of 
words. 

I hoped she had not left the band-stand earlier than usual on my 
account. 

“Harold told me when to come,” she said as I took my place at 
her side. 

She drove well, keeping her ponies up to their work, and standing 
no nonsense. They had no blinkers and next to no harness, and 
were spirited little beasts enough. When one tried playfully to 
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bite his comrade’s ear off, she administered correction with great 
decision. 

“ Harold says that must be checked,” she explained. 

I was amused at her speaking of her husband by his Christian 
name. It seemed to place me at once among their familiars. But 
her manner was that of a person on duty, impersonally polite—no 
more. 

“He told me you were coming to dinner,” she said presently. 
“ Are you coming to stay afterwards?” 

I suppose she wanted to know, and took the shortest way to find 
out. It was direct, certainly. 

“Colonel Marston was good enough to ask me to stay until I 
can get on. It will not inconvenience you, I hope.” 

“Oh, no!” 

She spoke with a little surprise, and then smiled—by a second 
thought, as it were. Her smile came doubtfully, as though in 
sharing her amusement so far with a stranger she were going a 
little beyond her limit. I think she understood that her question 
might not have seemed hospitable and wanted to efface the 
impression, for she began to talk. 

“You have come from the North-West, hav’n’t you ?” 

“Ves, from Alikot.” 

“‘ That is where they have had cholera so badly ?” 

“Yes ; I have been ill with it, and am going home on sick leave.” 

She said no more for a minute. I thought the subject was 
dropped ; but no—the tone of her next question showed that she 
had been considering me from the new point of view my words 
supplied, and had decided that a certain relaxation of manner was 
permissible. 

“Ts it very bad to have?” 

‘‘ Not so bad as to see other people have, perhaps.” 

“No? That is our house, by the little mosque.” 

We drew up under the porch, which was already beautiful with 
creepers, stephanotis, and the sweet, misnamed Indian honeysuckle, 
and I followed her through large, cool rooms, exquisitely fresh and 
fragrant, to the verandah on the other side. Then I saw that we 
were on the high bank of a river, across which one looked over the 
great plain, already grey and indistinct in the twilight. 

Chairs had been placed outside on a carpet spread almost on the 
edge of the sandy cliff, below which the river spread wide in flood. 
She did not pause in the verandah, but took me straight out, giving 
an order to a servant as she did so. 
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“Harold said you were to lie down in a long chair until he 
came,” she said, and I thought I could perceive in her tone the 
satisfaction of a person who has founda clue toa puzzle. “And 
you were to drink a glass of sherry. They will bring it in a 
moment.” 

There was something so simpie in the literal way in which she 
acted up to her consigne that I felt, and I dare say looked, a little 
amused. It was like being taken in charge. 

“ He will not be long,” she said deprecatingly, as I obediently 
took the chair and the attitude imposed on me. It was fortunate 
that I have no prejudice against a glass of sherry before dinner. 
Like it or not, I imagine I should have had to drink it. Until her 
husband came, I was an invalid and under orders. 

Then she sat down in a low chair nearly opposite, and seemed, 
I thought, a little at a loss. She had probably been told to amuse 
me until he came in, and did not quite know how it was to be done. 
I was inclined to help, but was curious to see how she would 
manage. So I acted up to: my 7é/e of sick man, lay quiet, and 
sipped my sherry in silence. 

By-and-by she began, rather shyly : 

** Do you like India ?” 

“That is rather a large question, Mrs. Marston. I must localize 
my answer a little. I like a long chair on an evening like this very 
well.” 

It was one of the evenings that only come in the first break of 
the monsoon—perfectly still, the air heavy with the scent of wet air 
and teeming vegetation, and almost palpable in its luxurious 
oppressiveness. Below, the river slid along full from bank to bank, 
a broad band of weltering silver, with a strange, hushed whisper of 
solemn sound. The sky was clear, but far away beyond the 
darkening plain the faint flicker of distant lightning showed inter- 
mittently what seemed pale phantoms of cloud. It was quite dusk 
now ; under the trees that shut us in right and left the gloom had 
gathered and spread, and seemed to be crawling out upon the little 
open space where we sat. 

Perhaps I was still weak ; my voice showed it, I dare say, for she 
went on: 


“You must have been very ill. I am afraid you are very 
tired.” 

“Your husband is determined to make me an invalid, so I have 
resigned myself, you see. I had made up my mind that I was quite 
well again.” 
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“ A great many people died, didn’t they? Harold told me how 





bad it was there. I hope none of your friends 

“ Every one is like a friend in a small station, you know. The 
man I missed most I knew least of, perhaps. But how do you like 
India, Mrs. Marston? Is it like what you expected ?” 

* Just at this moment—not before.” 

I asked her to explain. 

“TI thought death would always be very near,” she said quite 
simply. ‘* People talk so much of snakes and things—and cholera 
too. Like a book with pictures—‘The Dance of Death ’—I saw 
once. And everybody has been so well and so gay since I came 
out. But it must have seemed like that where you have been,” 

“Ves, rather, at one time. Death is not a bad companion after 
all, when you get used to him. There is another picture I dare 
say you have seen—‘ Death as a Friend ’—where he comes just as the 
sun rises and the night goes away. Perhaps some people make him 
as welcome—as your husband is making me,” I said, laughing. 

It was so nearly dark that I could hardly see more than her 
white dress vaguely blurring the gloom. There is something 
strangely impersonal in a talk in the dark. One forgets the person 
behind the voice when hearing is not helped by sight. Mrs. 
Marston had ceased to think of me in trying to realize the experience 
I had gone through. 

“That is awful,” she said, as if to herself; “more awful than 
being afraid. I think I could be brave about dying, if Ze were with 
me. But to wish to die and to be glad when death comes—are 
people so unhappy as that—good people?” 

“When the day has been a very long one, don’t you think one 
might be glad if evening came a little sooner than one expected? 
He was not unhappy, I think, the friend who was in my mind when 
I spoke. He had carried a heavy load very bravely, and death 
lifted it off his shoulders, and he could lie down and be at rest.” 

“Will you tell me?” she said very gently. “ Not if it pains you, 
you know.” 

Che sara, sara. I felt I was doing an unwise thing ; and yet I 
did it. She wanted to hear a sad story, poor child, that her own 
happiness might taste the sweeter afterwards, perhaps ; perhaps the 
still gloom and silence of the gathering night made her thoughts 
find a fearful pleasure in hearing of death and sorrow. And I—the 
thing itself was so fresh in my memory, and yet my. weary journey 
made the scene seem so remote. And then, explain it as you may, 
I have felt since that a compulsion was upon me. 
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III. 


“ T wILt tell you if you like,” I said. 

“ When I rejoined the regiment at Alikot last year, there was a 
than a few years senior to myself who had been transferred to us in 
myabsence. Hewas under acloud. They said he had misbehaved 
in action in the Crimea ; but no one seemed to know what the real 
story was. He was a very quiet, reserved fellow, with a tongue that 
could sting when he chose to use it, which he hardly ever did. A 
man who might have been popular ; brains, good looks, everything 
in his favour—only that old story against him. But that was enough. 
He was one of the best officers in the regiment; but it was only 
discipline that made the men obey him, and only civility that made 
him tolerated at mess. 

“T need not tell you the chance that made us house-mates. We 
lived under the same roof for four months, and I got to like him and 
to believe that there was something wrong about the story. He was 
not the man one could ask, you know. His manner kept off im- 
pertinence ; but, perhaps, it kept off goodwill as well. But I was 
curious about it, and I set myself to find out the facts. I have a 
largish acquaintance, and it wasn’t difficult. 

“ Tt was in the June of 1855, just over fifteen years ago. He was 
then a lieutenant with his regiment in the Crimea. They had the 
advanced trenches guard one night, and there was a sudden attack— 
one of those sharp little brushes the Russians used to give our 
fellows now and again, I’ve heard, just to make their own youngsters 
keen. No possible use, you know, but trying enough to our men’s 
nerves, coming in the dark and as sudden as an earthquake. It was 
all over in five minutes ; and then it turned out that my friend was 
missing. They thought he had been made prisoner or something of 
the sort for a moment, and then all at once he appeared. He said 
he had been sent by the officer in command with a message to the 
battery in rear of that part of the trenches. They were firing shells 
from howitzers into the town, and these shells it seems every now 
and then burst at the muzzle of the guns and made it very uncom- 
fortable for the trenches they were firing over; some men had been 
hit. This was quite true. I believe the fuses had been in store ever 
since the Peninsular War. 

“ As bad luck would have it, the officer who sent him had been 
killed. I don’t suppose any one would have doubted the truth of 
the story, if he had not mentioned that another officer was standing 
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close by when the order was given. Indeed, he said there had been 
a question which of the two should be sent. So, almost by chance, 
this man was asked what had passed. 

“He said he had heard nothing of the sort, in an off-hand way 
enough at first, as if he did not choose to be mixed up in the matter; 
but when he was pressed on the subject he asserted distinctly that 
the order had wot been given. My friend had not reached the battery ; 
he had turned back on hearing musketry firing, he said. 

“‘ Well, there was a private inquiry, and the result was that the 
thing was hushed up, passed over without my friend being formally 
exonerated. There had been a sort of rivalry between him and the 
other fellow: but it was incredible that any man could be guilty of 
a falsehood under such circumstances. ‘The whole thing was in the 
regiment, and the commanding officer was able to burke it. He 
probably thought the young fellow’s nerve had failed him, and wanted 
to give him another chance. 

“In stories, you know, a man always retrieves himself by some 
brilliant bit of dare-devilry or another. I don’t know if it really 
does generally happen so; at any rate, in this case it didn’t. The 
poor fellow was sent home sick almost directly; indeed, I believe 
he was too ill to have much voice in the matter of the inquiry, and 
I don’t believe he was under fire again to the day of his death. 

“ Half a dozen years later, the two men met in the most unlucky 
way. It was in Madras somewhere, and this time there was a lady 
in the business. She had come out in the same ship with him, and 
there had been talk of an engagement. As Satan himself would 
have it, the other man turned up, fell in love with the lady, used the 
old story unmercifully, married her, and nearly succeeded in driving 
his unlucky rival out of the service. I believe he had to withdraw 
from the club ; but he was too dogged to flinch, and he was certainly 
at the same station with the couple when the lady died, not two years 
after her marriage. 

“ That is what I learnt. Now for my own share in the business. 
Cholera, you know, sometimes strikes a man down like the blow of 
a tiger’s paw. He may be about and well at sunrise, and dead by 
mid-day. My poor friend and I had our tea together at day-break ; 
when I came in from the butts he was past speech. I asked to look 
over his papers. I knew nothing of his affairs or his family ; but I 
had been more with him than any one else. 

“Tt sounds strange when one thinks of the free-and-easy way men 
generally live together when they share a house ; but I had never 
been in his rooms till I was called in to see him die, They were 
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as bare as they well could be: the barrack-furniture he had had 
for his outfit when he joined as an ensign, I dare say, poor fellow— 
next to nothing else. I noticed one thing. On the white wall, just 
close to where his face must have turned as he slept on the little 
pallet-bed, a cross was traced in charcoal. I did not know he was 
at all given that way, and so looked at it, I suppose. It was not 
accidental ; the lines were doubled, and cross lines scrawled to mark 
the ends, so that there was a star at each point. A damp sponge 
would have made an end of it in a moment, it was so faint. But I 
remembered the shape. 

“ There were next to no papers—nothing to tell us who ought to 
be written to. Hardly a letter—bills docketed and notes about 
regimental matters. But in the only box his servant said he kept 
locked there was an envelope with a couple of letters in a lady’s 
handwriting ; and there was a long tress of chestnut hair. I didn’t 
like to read them, and took it all to the Colonel. But he said they 
might give us the information we wanted. So I took them out of the 
envelopes in his presence, and first just glanced at the signatures. 

“The name was that of the man who had brought such ruin into 
my friend’s life. They were from his wife. 

“‘ She was a good woman, Mrs. Marston; what the letters told was 
horrible enough, but her part was as clear as God’s sunlight. 

“I suppose her husband had met with some dangerous accident. 
She wrote in a kind of passion of supplication, entreating my 
friend to write one line of forgiveness to his poor dying enemy. He 
had confessed to her, she said; all he wanted was to make his con- 
fession public, but there was no time. The doctor had told her he 
would not live to see the sun rise. As she wrote, he was lying as 
white and as still as he would lie in a few hours in his coffin ; and 
then it would be too late, then he would be beyond the reach of for- 
giveness. He could understand her still ; perhaps he would still be 
able to hear her read the message she knew the answer would con- 
tain. She knew it, because she had injured him too—it was the 
memory of that wrong that made her swze. 

“ It was like a cry for mercy, written all in a breath, as it were, at 
her husband’s bedside, I dare say. I can fancy his eyes following 
her as she wrote—eyes with the terror of death looking out of them. 

“The other letter was different. The handwriting was laboured, 
as though every letter had cost her a struggle ; and the expression 
was quite cold and simple. She wrote, she said, with a feeling of the 
deepest humiliation. At the first moment that it was safe to do so, 
she had reminded her husband of his promise. He seemed to have 
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forgotten what had passed between them, and declared that he must 
have been speaking in delirium. It was the duty, he said, of people 
who nursed the sick not to pay attention to ravings which only 
showed that the brain was off its balance. He had forbidden her to 
refer to the subject again. ‘My own duty is clear to me,’ she ended. 
‘You have my letter ; my testimony is ready when you call for it.’ 

“ Inside the paper which held the hair was traced feebly a cross 
with stars at the points, like that on the wall. Perhaps they had 
stood together on deck and watched the Southern Cross. 

“ The hair must have been cut off when hope of recovery was 
gone. There could have been no thought of how that thick, silken 
strand would be missed. He had refused to strike his enemy through 
her, and he went on carrying his burden of shame. 

“But she knew it, and she thanked him. 

“The Colonel and I talked the thing over and sealed up the 
letters. While we were waiting the result of the inquiries we had 
made about my poor friend’s relatives, came my own illness. After- 
wards we arranged that I should take them home and explain the 
matter to his brother, who, it seems, is in rather an influential position, 
and he can do as he pleases about it. But the other man has left the 
service, his name is no longer in the Army List. So I don’t see what 
can be done to him, even if the thing were capable of proof, which 
it isn’t. 

“But I think it was as a friend that death came to him, Mrs. 
Marston.” 


IV, 


WHILE I was telling my story, lights had been brought into the 
verandah and the table laid for dinner. Servants were moving to 
and fro, the hush and darkness in which I had begun were gone. 
Mrs. Marston was silent for a minute when I stopped. 

“ And did she—did she s¢ay with him afterwards?” she asked. 

* Till she died, I believe. It was not more than a few months.” 

“TI can believe it all,” she said, after a pause, “ all but shad. 
To go on living with any one guilty of baseness like that! It seems 
impossible.” 

“You could not have done so, Mrs. Marston? It was her duty, 
I suppose.” 

“* T don’t think so,” she said, with an energy of conviction which 
startled me. ‘“ Nothing in the world should have made me go on 
breathing the same air with such a wretch! I would rather-—— 
Harold!” 
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Marston had come up quietly as she spoke, and was standing 
close to her chair. He laughed with great enjoyment. 

“ Whom are you denouncing, Alice? I did not give you credit 
for half that amount of energy. And now, if you are composed 
enough for the ceremony, perhaps you will permit me to introduce 
Captain Hillyar. Hillyar, my wife pretends to be very shy with 
strangers, so I sent her to fetch you without any information, except 
that you were to be found at the travellers’ bungalow—just to make 
her learn to trust to her own resources. Has she been going on 
like this all the time? You must be exhausted.” 

I had noticed that she never called me by my name. She 
looked up to him like a child, her face full of delight. 

“ Captain Hillyar made it very easy,” she said. ‘“ I didn’t guste 
know what to do if he wouldn’t drink the sherry.” 

* And whom were you vituperating in that way, if you please ? 
Hillyar, you must tell me how you managed to raise such a storm 
while I wash my hands.” 

I followed him into his dressing-room. It was exactly as if I had 
known them all my life. 

“ Well, what was it all about?” he said, laughing, as he stood 
bare-armed and -throated, and stooped to plunge his head into one 
of those enormous copper vessels that serve in that part of India 
as wash-hand basins. ‘“ The little woman was fairly under way for 
an oratorical display, when I came up and spoiled sport. I didn’t 
know she had it in her.” 

“We had been talking about the cholera, and I was telling her 
about the death of poor Morris, my house-mate. Did you ever meet 
him ?” 

Marston’s head was pretty well under water as I spoke. He 
kept it there for half a minute, and had to clear the water from his 
eyes and moustache before he could answer. 

“ Morris? Met him somewhere or other. What about him? 
Yes, I heard he was dead.” 

“TI dare say you may have heard the story that stood in his way 
all through the service. I believe it was all_a lie, got up by an infernal 
scoundrel.” 

‘Stories are always true,” said Marston, indifferently. ‘ There 
is always something in them. That’s my experience, at least. There 
was a good deal against Morris, I fancy. What was this one?” 

I told him in half a dozen sentences, as he stood brushing his 
hair before the glass, with his back towards me. He was just the 
practical, common-sense person whose advice would be useful. 
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And I felt, too, under a sort of obligation to disabuse him of a 
prejudice which he shared with so many others of poor Morris’s 
acquaintances. Not to have mentioned the names would have been 
absurd in this case. Marston probably knew the circumstances, as 
I did myself, and might possibly know what had become of 
Howcaster, the man whose name had disappeared from the Army List. 

“ And so you are taking letters home?” he said when I stopped. 
“T should like to see them.” 

“Old Forster and I sealed the packet,” I said. ‘I have it, with 
notes and so on, in my pocket-book.” 

“Hardly a safe place to leave money in, that travellers’ 
bungalow,” he said carelessly. “It hasn’t a very good name.” 

I touched the breast-pocket of my coat. 

“No; three or four hundred rupees are a temptation, and servants 
always know what is in a portmanteau.” 

We went in (ou/, rather) to dinner. It all comes back to me like 
a picture—not as a scene in which I was an actor. The dark table, 
just touched with points of shimmering light, where silver or crystal 
caught the glow of the lamps which stood at a distance, each bril- 
liantly illuminating the white napery below it, and attracting irresist- 
ibly the winged legions of nocturnal insects ; the depth of soft colour 
of the great crimson flowers that decked the black polished surface 
of the table, like offerings laid upon an altar to the night, within 
whose boundaries we seemed to be intruders ; the tinted alabaster 
of Mrs. Marston’s beautiful child-like face, luminous in the trans- 
parent gloom—I can see it all ; but without the power of realising my 
own presence. It is incredible to me that I should have been there 
without some premonition of the future, and everything I can 
remember of what passed has to be detached by an effort from the 
knowledge which came later. 

The dinner was perfect in its unpretentious recherche, and admir- 
ably served, despite the difficulties which the first rain never fails to 
occasion. Our talk was of that effortless and superficial sort, into 
which it is natural to fall when the thermometer is at 90. Mental 
exertion at such a time is even more exhausting than bodily, and 
silence is very apt to induce premature somnolence. Marston had 
the secret of that light, half aggressive word-play which makes 
rejoinder inevitable. Recent sickness had left me little energy for 
conversation, and Mrs. Marston seemed to be habitually silent; but I 
cannot remember a single break in the succession of pleasant 
nothings which went on as long as we sat at dinner. I have often 
tried to recall the sequence of what was said among us, curious to 
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discover the moment at which Marston made up his mind to action, 
and I have never succeeded in determining it. 

I think Mrs. Marston would have liked, directly after we sat 
down, to go on with our interrupted conversation. But he stopped 
her with a word. 

“ No, we won’t have any burning subjects. We want to make 
Captain Hillyar forget the bad time he has come through.” 

I noticed then, as I noticed more than once in the course of the 
evening, that her compliance with whatever he desired, although the 
wish might be conveyed in the slightest and most casual way, was so 
instant as to be more like the correspondence between the nerves 
and the will than mere mechanical obedience. The tone he em- 
ployed in speaking to her was invariably that of very affectionate 
badinage. He was constantly practising upon her gravity, and it was 
pleasant to watch the hesitating relaxation of her beautiful features as 
her smile responded to his, trustfully, and yet with a sort of reluctance 
that made every success seem a triumph. It was impossible to see 
them together without feeling that her very soul was subject to his. 
Her belief in him seemed absolute, and it is in it that I find the 
explanation of what he did. 

He had probably bent his whole power to the task of making his 
wife’s faith centre in himself. And the very completeness of his 
success held him bound. Little by little, her conscience had taken 
the place of his own and imposed its law upon his outward life. He 
was living in an enchanted palace, held up by the faith of one 
kneeling child. If that wavered, all went to headlong ruin. Marston 
was a strong man, but that hour must have put his strength to a 
terrific strain. He had heard his doom pronounced; he knew that 
only one awful hazard could save him from that sword of white flame 
which his wife carried in her innocent hand. 

After dinner we went out to the chairs by the river. Marston 
said he had a letter to write—a letter that might take him ten 
minutes or more—and we must have coffee without him. 

“ Now, no more tragedy,” he said, laughing. “ Hillyar, this young 
lady is not to be excited ; her natural vehemence of disposition makes 
caution absolutely necessary.” 

I laughed too, and so did Mrs. Marston, looking up to him and 
blushing. Perhaps she would have preferred that he should not 
have given me that little warning. There was a reason for avoiding 
anything that might agitate her painfully. It was not likely that 
our conversation would be of a very disturbing sort, and yet it was 
only natural that he should be careful. 
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Oddly enough, as I thought afterwards, the first thing that 
occurred to me after he was gone was a remark upon the appear- 
ance of the groom who had accompanied her to the travellers’ 
bungalow. 

“Colonel Marston must have chosen him for his looks,” I said. 
“ He quite doubles the value of those pretty little Arabs. They look 
like a pair of King Solomon’s horses guarded by a Djinn. They are 
his especial charge, I suppose ?” 

“T think I am his esfecial charge,” she said. ‘ He is head man 
in the stable, but he thinks he belongsto me. When Harold gave 
me the ponies for my very own, he told me that he was given too. 
He quite believes it. His orders come through me. Harold will 
not say a word when I am there.” 

“ That cut across his head must have been a heavy one.” 

“Tt was through that that Harold got him. He was escaping 
from a blood feud in his tribe, up on the frontier, and Harold found 
him, gashed like that, and sewed up the cut himself. He is rather 
mad, I think, you know. He believes he is only safe as long as he 
stays with us.” 

“ He is a sturdy escort, Mrs. Marston.” 

“Ves,” she said, with a little well-satisfied smile. “I hope he 
may never have to strike anyone in my defence. He would strike 
hard.” 

Then we talked of other things—her riding, and the big game 
she had seen her husband shoot. He seemed to have shared 
everything with her, taking her about with him, and giving her a 
real, practical part in all he did. She had carried his second gun, 
and had seen a charging tiger drop almost at her feet. 

“He says he feels safe with me behind him,” she said, with 
evident pride. ‘A native once got frightened and let off his second 
gun, and the bullet went through his shoulder and all but killed him. 
No, I never feel afraid. Harold does not make mistakes.” 

““We all do sometimes, Mrs. Marston,” I could not help 
saying. 

“* Harold does not,” she said, simply. 

That is an instance of her tone in speaking of him. 

I should think that, as far as her own claims were concerned, it 
would be hard to find anyone of less assumption than Mrs. Marston ; 
but in speaking of him her manner took at once an air of assured 
superiority which I almost wonder that I did not feel amusing. She 
not only took off her own shoes, as it were, before mentally entering 
his presence, but she expected others to do the same, and would 
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have felt her religion outraged by a refusal. And I did not refuse. 
I knew nothing of Marston, of course; but faith is terribly convin- 
cing, and my voice fell involuntarily into the same reverential key as 
her own. 

To be believed in like that must have something terrible about it. 
A man’s life is but a flawed and seamy business at the best, and a 
saint would feel like an escaped convict with the dread of detection 
dodging him, in the presence of such absolute faith. I wonder he 
did not give it up and say, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man.” Imagine the strain of living constantly up to an ideal self held 
before you in the mirror of a stainless mind. 

By-and-by he came back and sat down. I was to be driven 
home in his buggy at half-past ten, and it was close on thatnow. A 
servant came up and said something to him in an undertone. 

“Call him here,” he said in Hindustani. “ Darya Khan sends 
to say that old Stanby has gone lame again, Alice. Your. ponies will 
have to come out.” 

I protested. I felt that the walk would be pleasant, and said so. 
It was not three-quarters of a mile. 

“Well, we will hear what my wife’s retainer says. I dare say it 
is nothing: an excuse to come up and be scolded. There is no 
keeping that fellow away.” 

The man came into the little circle of light. Grim, hideous, 
shambling in gait, with something in his look I had not noticed 
before—a look of abject fear. If he had been a dog he would have 
been grovelling and whining. He stood silent, shifting from foot to 
foot, and awaiting his orders from Mrs. Marston. 

“Speak to him, Alice,” said Marston. ‘Ask him what is the 
mutter.” 

Her Hindustani was very imperfect ; but she had received her 
order, and she spoke without the least embarrassment. The man 
knew hardly more of the language than she did, I translate their 
conversation literally; it was, of course, limited to the simplest 
words. 

“ Darya Khan!” 

“Sahib!” (In a growl of abject humility.) 

‘What has happened to the horse?” 

“ Lame.” 

“When?” 

**T took him out of the stall ; then it appeared.” 

** Much ?” 

“ Does not put the foot to the ground.” 
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“ Make ready my horses.” 

“Sahib!” (With a side-long look to Marston.) 

I interposed. I really meant to walk, I said. Mrs. Marston 
turned to her husband for instructions. 

Marston told the man in an off-hand way that I did not want 
the pony-carriage, and intended to walk. The creature hesitated, 
looking from him to her with a sort of helpless terror. Marston 
laughed. 

“My authority is not enough for him without my wife’s. Alice, 
say in your best Hindustani, ‘ Do what the Sahib tells you to do.’” 

She paused for an instant to construct her sentence. Then she 
produced it, very seriously, of course, with the little stress on the last 
word which the form of the language necessitates, so that what she 
said really was: 

“‘ What the burra Sahib tells you to do, that do.” 

“ Your order has been given.” 

He louted low and disappeared in the night; but as he went he 
looked at me. It was so strange a look, that I glanced inquiringly 
at my host. 

Mrs. Marston had noticed it too. 

“Did I say that right, Harold?” she asked. “ He looked at 
Captain Hillyar so oddly.” 

“‘Very nicely indeed. There was a gravity about it that impressed 
Darya Khan a good deal. I dare say he thought that you were much 
offended at your order being set at nought, and holds poor Captain 
Hillyar responsible for your highness’s displeasure.” 

“T really should not wonder,” she said. ‘He is very odd. But 
I will try and learn to speak like other people.” 

I think she waged constant war against the natural chill of her 
manner. Her farewell to me was quite cordial, poor child. She 
stood up to wish me good-bye. 

“‘T wish you would have had my ponies, Captain Hillyar. We 
shall send to fetch you to-morrow quite early. Be sure you are 
ready to come directly.” 

Marston wanted to walk back with me, but I would not Jet him. 
As I turned, the two were standing together in the little circle of 
light, his hand on her shoulder. 


V. 


My way home was straight—a raised road with trees planted on 


the slopes of its embankment so as to form a continuous avenue. 
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Very dark it was, of course, under them; but there was no losing the 
way. Fire-flies are not very common up there, but the heat following 
the heavy rain had brought a few out, tiny flecks of green fire flashing 
and vanishing in the blackness. Everything was very still ; the sound 
of my own footfall was all I heard. 

As I walked along I thought of the evening I had just passed. 
My mind had worn crape so long that happiness took me by surprise. 
Life seemed a brighter thing than I had fancied it. Of course the 
board was chequered, but after all there are only two pieces in the 
whole thirty-two whose destiny it is always to move on black squares. 
I had come away with my memory full of pictures—scenes of sweet 
domestic enjoyment, vignettes in which little details of the pleasant 
past, which was so soon to be repeated, were reproduced with pho- 
tographic minuteness. Years and years afterwards I chanced to pick 
up an “ Arabian Nights,” and, in the scene between the good spirit 
Maimoune and the accursed Djinn, I saw the grave loveliness of 
Mrs. Marston as she laid her fatal command on her brutish vassal. 

Suddenly I heard, close to me, not a footstep, but a deep-drawn 
breath. I turned, my left arm thrown up in instinctive defence. 
The next instant it received a heavy blow, and I was pitched over 
the embankment, on the edge of which I had been walking. 

Something followed me headlong like a wild beast, and blundered 
over me in the darkness. I was left the higher on the slope, and 
regained the road before my assailant could grapple with me. Half 
a dozen yards are not much of a start when one is handicapped with 
a broken arm, but that instant saved my life. I suppose I shouted for 
help ; all Ican remember is the sound of horses’ hoofs coming up at 
a gallop, and the fear lest they should come right upon me as I lay 
in the road. I had half parried a second blow with my walking-stick, 
and was nearly stunned. I can vaguely recall the talk of my rescuers 
as they helped me along to the travellers’ bungalow, and then, clearly 
enough, my arm being set by the doctor who was hastily fetched. 
The whole thing must have been over in twenty seconds. I had not 
even been robbed. 

By-and-by I was in bed with a splitting headache and my arm 
in splints, trying to sleep, and only falling, over and over again, into 
that miserable intermediate state in which dreams and realities 
intertwine themselves in an endless maze of painful consciousness. 
A dozen times over I was convinced that I was lying in a long chair, 
telling some strange story to Mrs. Marston, some story in which her 
husband bore a leading part. And then the chair changed to a 
railway-carriage, under which I was lying crushed, and Marston stood 
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looking at me with his hands on his wife’s shoulder. Whenever I 
turned in my uneasy sleep, some variation of the same nightmarish 
vision presented itself—always_ the same actors and always the same 
concluding tableau. 

Waking up after a night so passed is uncomfortable enough. I 
felt feverish and wretched as I watched the grey light of a rainy 
morning struggle through the venetians. Presently my servant 
brought me a cup of tea. A sahib had come in the night, he said—a 
friend of mine who wanted to see me. By-and-by he came in. 

It was Holroyd, of the 104th. He was returning from leave, and 
had managed to get across the river somehow and come up on an 
engine. He was going on by the line I had come by. But the 
train was to wait for the mails, and did not start till the afternoon. 

Myhead ached hideously; but I was glad to see him all the same. 
Of course he had heard of my adventure. There was nothing very 
much out of the way in it, and nothing for conjecture to build upon. 
Some scoundrel had thought a sahib might be worth knocking down 
and looting, on spec.—and there was an end of it. 

So we dropped the subject after a few minutes, and began talking 
over our acquaintances and all that had happened since we met a 
couple of years before, as men do. Holroyd was rather amusing in 
his comments. He was full of prejudices, and no respecter of per- 
sons, with insight into character enough to make his criticisms 
pungent. Me, personally, he had always treated with kindly com- 
miseration, as a poor thing not to be blamed too severely for natural 
limitation of intellect ; and in this character I came off so much 
better than most of his acquaintances, that gladly I accepted a 
compromise not very flattering to my amour propre. 

I was not in the least surprised to hear that he had the lowest 
possible opinion of Marston, who, I dare say, reciprocated it cordially. 
Holroyd was just the man to totally disregard Marston’s assumption 
of superiority, and this must have fretted him like a hair-shirt. 

“T hav’n’t seen the fellow since the race-meeting at Bangalore in 
63.” he said. “I knew he was up here. Go and call! Not if I 
know it. So he’s married again! Well, what sort is she ?” 

“ Quite a child. Very pretty and nice. I didn’t know he had 
been married before.” 

“T dare say he doesn’t exactly zmsis¢ upon talking of her. They 
didn’t hit it off. She was a good woman. There’s a bad drop in that 
chap. This won’t turn out well, neither. You wait a bit and see.” 

“Well, they’re very fond of one another now, at any rate. And 
he seems a hospitable fellow enough. Come, you hav’n’t seen him 


for the last half-dozen years. You might be charitable, for once.” 
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“Hospitable! As vain of his house as he is of his boots, that’s 
about all of it. Never at peace till he can get some fool to tell him how 
much better his horses are than other people’s, and his dinners, and 
his wife. She carried a lot of vanity for him for a bit, just at first, 
till she found him out, poor soul. I wonder which of my friend 
Howcaster’s villainies it was that she came to know of. He sailed 
uncommonly near the wind in his racing matters in those days. But 
a woman would hardly understand that.” 

“ Howcaster! Ithought you were talking of Marston here !” 

“Same thing. Changed his name four or five years ago. Got a 
pot of money with the new one, I hear. I hope it may have made 
him decently honest. It’s more than he was when I knew him.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Marston’s name was Howcaster 
six years ago? Did he marry in Madras ?” 

“He did so,” said Holroyd, indifferently. “Seems to interest you. 
Lie down again. _ What is wrong now?” 

“ Holroyd,” I said, “for Heaven’s sake, let’s have no mistake. 
Are you sure—absolutely certain? This is the Devil’s own business. 
Who is that riding into the compound? Holroyd, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t let him come in here. My arm’s broke, I can’t defend 
myself. Keep him out, in the name of God.” 

Holroyd stared for a moment ; then he said quite imperturbably : 

“If you don’t choose to see him, he won’t come into ¢Aés room ; 
make your mind easy about that.” 

He went out upon the verandah. In another moment I heard 
their voices. 

Marston had recognised him, and some short greeting had passed 
between them. Then I heard him speak to his groom as he 
dismounted. Then— 

“ How is Hillyar?” His voice was quite close, he was on the 
steps of the verandah. 

“Arm broken and knocked about the head. Can’t see you ; 
asked me to say so.” 

“‘Some mistake,” said the other, now on the verandah. “He 
expects to see me. If you will be so good as to stand aside” (with 
some asperity) “I will go in.” 

“Captain Hillyar asked me to tell you that he could of see you,” 
said Holroyd, doggedly. ‘I don’t suppose you want to go in against 
his wish.” 

“Be so good as to let me pass,” said Marston. “My business 
with him is connected with duty.” (This with great hauteur.) 

‘‘Now look here, Howcaster,” said Holroyd, coolly, “ what is 
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the good of making a row? If you like to bring the doctor, he may 
take the responsibility of letting you interview Hillyar. That is his 
look-out. Zi// then, you don’t enter that room.” 

Silence followed. Then I heard a horse ridden away. 


VI. 


Tuat day has left an impression of profound wretchedness on my 
memory. I came out of the panic of sudden terror in which I had 
appealed to Holroyd for protection with a strange feeling of 
remorseful shame. ‘The conviction under which I had spoken faded 
away, effaced by the memories of the evening. Marston had come 
down the moment he heard of my accident with offers of help and 
hospitality, and he had been turned away from my door. It sounds 
absurd, but I believe I cried in thinking of the little hospitable 
preparations Mrs. Marston had doubtless made for my reception, 
and of what she must feel when her husband told her he had been 
in my hearing refused admission to my room. Bodily weakness 
makes us terribly conscious of the pathetic. In my suffering and 
exhaustion, the question whether Marston had or had not planned 
my murder seemed of small account ; and all I wished was that what 
I had done could be recalled, that I could close my eyes and open 
them again to see him standing at my bedside—guand méme. 

I thanked Holroyd, of cours? ; and to this day the thought of him 
is odious to me, He asked no questions when he saw that I did not 
volunteer an explanation. It was an X quantity added to the 
column of figures Marston had on th2 wrong side in the account he 
kept against him. He closed it finally that evening, and I have no 
doubt gave full weight to that mysterious item when he summed-up 
and struck the balance. 

The doctor looked in in the course of the morning—a grave, sad, 
silent man. There was more fever than the injuries accounted for, 
he said, and he promised to call again early in the afternoon. I heard 
Holroyd ask him if he had seen Colonel Marston. No, he had not 
met him that morning. 

And so the day went on, wearily and painfully, as it does before 
one begins to adapt oneself to new conditions. My thoughts had 
begun to flow back and busy themselves in arranging and weighing 
evidence. A great indignation against Marston slowly took posses- 
sion of me—not on my own account ; strange to say, my own injuries 
counted for hardly anything in my anger. No, it was the shameless 
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effrontery with which he had suffered his wife to build up the fabric 
of her happiness upon the foul morass of his life, to embark all that 
she possessed in a ship whose rotted timbers only hung together by 
paint and varnish. I considered what could be done to save her— 
what poor Morris and the woman he had loved would have wished. 
At last I made up my mind that I should be justified in destroying 
the letters. I determined to write to Colonel Marston and say that 
I should do so, at the same time declining all further acquaintance 
with him. 

My resolution was taken too late. About three the doctor came 
in. His depression seemed deepened into gloom. He examined 
my injuries silently, and then asked the usual routine questions with 
a strange abstracted manner. 

I thought something was going wrong, and asked him point-blank 
what was the matter. 

“No,” he said, “no. There is fever, but that will pass, I trust. 
No, your arm is doing favourably.” 

He was hardly listening: his mind seemed to be preoccupied. 
How it all comes back to me !—the dull, grey light in the empty 
room and the unceasing rush of rain on the roof. 

All at once he said, as if with a sudden resolution : 

“Captain Hillyar, you dined with Colonel Marston last night. 
Did you remark anything strange in his manner?” 

I stared in surprise. 

“ Colonel Marston shot himself an hour ago,” he went on, with- 
out waiting for my reply. “ His wife is raving mad. Poor child! 
Poor child !” 


I have passed through Sultanpur since, but I have never had the 
courage even to look from the window of the passing train at the 
group of trees that shelters Marston’s house, or at the cross that 
marks the cemetery where he and his wife lie side by side. They 
stand together in my memory as I saw them last, the light of love on 
heir faces, and all around them a blackness of great night. 
























THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 


“ TS civilisation a failure?” asks Truthful James, beset by a horrible 

misgiving ; “and is the Caucasian played out?” Without 
yielding an unqualified assent to the latter half of this double- 
barrelled query, we may—while emphatically negativing the first— 
still admit the possibility of the fact suggested byit. History repeats 
itself—and that not once or twice only; and if we compare our own 
era with others which have preceded it, it may seem more than likely 
that, in one sense at least, “the Caucasian is played out.” Nations 
and races have their rise, their period of dominance—overlordship 
or hegemony, whichever we like to call it—and their decline. But 
civilisation—which I take to mean that progress of the race which, 
halting, blundering, frequently recoiling and returning on itself, has 
yet been, on the whole, an onward and upward one—still. goes on. 
One race reaches its height, sinks, and falls, and, in its fall, hands on 
the torch to another, whose day is only just beginning. Such—as a 
survey of history shows—has been the general course of social 
evolution, by which we mean the Divine education, through mistake 
and failure, of that complex, enigmatic, helpless, and yet all-achieving 
being we call Man. 

Attention has often been drawn, sometimes in bitter cynicism, 
sometimes in deepest sadness and despair, to the unmistakable 
analogies to be perceived between our own country during the latter 
half of the present century, and the Roman Empire from the days 
of Tiberius onward. It is foreign to our present purpose to follow 
out in detail the various points of resemblance : the unwieldy extent 
of dominion abroad, the social discontent at home—the crumbling 
of old faiths and old ideals, the spread of intellectual knowledge, 
and the weakening—real or seeming—of moral obligations—all these 
have been dwelt upon again and again. I would only remark, in 
passing, that while no doubt a great deal of what has been said on 
the subject is true, it seems to me the outlook is by no means so 
hopeless as it has appeared to some among our noblest and best. 
George MacDonald, I think it is, who has pointed out that the 
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progress of the world, apparently a circle, as it were, is really a spiral ; 
so that, when we seem to have come round again to the same point 
we reached a thousand years ago, we are really above it. Our epoch 
corresponds, alas ! only too well to the age of Tiberius. Yet in some 
points it is better, if only in that we are ashamed of doing things 
which then no one felt to be wrong ; and it is these points which 
represent the advance, the higher plane to which the spiral ascent has 
brought us. So that, even granting—which we are by no means 
prepared to do—that the present age has exhausted all the possibili- 
ties of Europe, we see that the world has not been left where it was 
at the beginning of the Christian era ; it has advanced, and though 
the advance may seem trifling, God’s Providence, which has all 
Eternity to work in, can afford to wait. 

Again, the decadence of the Roman Empire, hopeless as the 
outlook may well have seemed to a St. Augustine or a Sidonius, was 
not the decadence of the world. Out of that seething Medea’s 
cauldron—as Charles Kingsley puts it—of the wrecks of kingdoms and 
the dross of nations, new states were even then springing into being, 
and the Empire, already dead, lived again in their life. Rome gave 
them their law and their civil institutions; she handed on to them 
the religion which she had received, but in her decrepitude could 
not worthily assimilate ; she supplied them, in some cases; with a 
language.to be moulded into fresh shapes by their own young and 
living thought. 

The question suggests itself: Who is to carry out the parallel ? 
Where is the raw material to be found, out of which, moulded by our 
stored-up experience, the civilisation of the future is to be shaped? 
Who is to work out in nobler, truer practice, the theories we have so 
imperfectly acted up to? ‘The great Oriental Empires have had 
their day, so have the Latin races ; the Teutons have seemingly passed 
the zenith of their glory. Whether the Slavs are to come on the 
European stage, to play out the last act of the drama which began 
with Alfred and Charlemagne, remains to be seen. Personally, I 
think it very probable, though it is hard to say what they will make 
of it. America is, so far as regards its white population, merely a 
replica of old-world civilisations, more vigorous in its Teutonic, less 
so in its Latin elements. Whether the aboriginal stock dying out in 
the Northern Continent, is equally so in the central and southern, 
seems at present an unsettled question. 

Whether Japan and China—now, after centuries of seclusion, 
modifying their nationai characteristics by intercourse with the 
western world—are destined to see any vigorous life of their own, it 
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is difficult to decide. It may be that the activity shown at present 
is but a reflex from the stirring life of the West, and may turn out 
to be the last spasmodic struggle which precedes dissolution. Both 
contain, socially and morally, elements of decay which have been 
fatal to societies in all ages. These evils are not, so to speak, crudi- 
ties incident to the raw-material stage of society, which will disappear 
with growth and culture—they are deeply-seated diseases, exceed- 
ingly difficult to eradicate, and, unless eradicated, fatal. But this is a 
point on which I would speak with extreme diffidence ; and it is, 
after all, foreign to my main purpose, which is, to inquire whether 
there exist, at present, any races which can properly be termed raw- 
material, and which stand in the same relation to Europe of the 
present, as the Alemanni and the Gauls, the Goths, Saxons, Jutes, 
and Vandals did to Rome of the past. 

It seems to me that we must look for an answer to this question 
to the much-discussed and hotly-debated Dark Continent. ‘ What 
can be made of Africa?” is a query which has often been put, with 
varying connotation, according to the questioner’s standpoint, by 
Englishmen, Germans, Belgians, capitalists and philanthropists— 
missionary and other. We think of Thomas Clarkson exhibiting his 
collection of West-Coast knives, “country cloth,” and palm fibre 
baskets, to the Czar Alexander, in order to prove that the African 
was an intelligent and even rational being, perfectly capable of legiti- 
mate industry and commerce, and to induce the capitalist with money 
to spare, to speculate in india-rubber and gum-copal rather than in 
slaves. He of course—in deadly earnest, if ever man was--had the 
welfare of the African for his chief consideration, but he was not 
above appealing to the pocket of the Guinea merchant ; and he 
tried to demonstrate, with this object, that a great deal could .be 
made out of Africa. The same has been asserted, over and over again, 
by English explorers, with practical suggestions for Manchester con- 
sideration, and German explorers with dreams of “ Koloniaibesit- 
zungen,” and by a Belgian Company which waves “a banner with a 
strange device,” and has sounded its trumpet before it pretty loudly 
for the last dozen years or so. And, all the same, there is a pre- 
vailing impression that, as a whole, “Africa doesn’t pay ””—even 
strenuous, much-tried, hard-working Cape Colony (which, after all, 
one somehow scarcely realises to be part of the Dark Continent), 
though Witwatersrand shares may be up in the market, and specula- 
tors making a big thing of it out on the reefs. 

Well, and if not? Has that awful mysterious land, girt about 
with darkness and wonder, with its mighty lakes and mountains and 
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table-lands, where the bare bones of the earth seem to have the 
shaping Hand still on them ; with its huge primzeval beasts, and 
vegetation that seems to belong to some unknown prime of the 
world—has it been so long and strangely hidden from the sight of 
the nations only to furnish a market for Manchester cottons, or a 
drill-ground for German officers, or an outlet for the surplus pauper 
population of Europe? Why was it thus covered with darkness— 
thus withdrawn from outside knowledge and contact—kept utterly 
dumb and passive in relation to the movement of the world’s his- 
tory? Some would say, on account of innate, indisputable, and 
irremediable worthlessness. I should prefer to apply (with a differ- 
ence) Emerson’s words : 
Lo! I uncover the land 
I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best! 

* Africa will be civilised one day,” said an African traveller not 
so very long ago to the present writer, “ but it will not be in ny day 
nor in yours.” 

No; and neither will that change take place for the sole behoof 
and benefit of the white nations who now talk so loudly of developing 
and “ exploiting” it. But—it may be a fanciful notion—yet I be- 
lieve that, when that day comes, a civilisation such as the world 
never saw before—a civilisation as much above ours as ours is 
superior to that of the Roman Empire—will emerge from that wel- 
tering chaos of barbarism, and, while following to a certain extent in 
our footsteps, represent phases of thought and conduct which we 
have neglected, or never known. 

All that I have read on the subject has suggested to me, over and 
over again, that Africa (it is so homogeneous, in spite of its diversity, 
that I cannot but regard it as a whole) is a country in process of 
formation. Geologically speaking, this would seem to be implied by 
the changes which have taken place even within the knowledge of 
recent travellers—e.g. the alterations in the level of Lake Tanganika. 
The types of animal and vegetable life seem, in part, to represent 
an age which has elsewhere passed away. From the ethnologist’s 
point of view, a transition state is equally apparent. There is a 
shifting and shaking going on—an unsettling of boundaries and 
mingling of races, which recalls the days of the Volkerwanderung in 
Europe. 

The vexed question of African ethnography has not, I suppose, 
been entirely settled ; but it seems pretty clear that, apart from such 
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distinctly immigrant races as the Arabs and the Ethiopians of 
Abyssinia, there are three, if not four, distinct stocks. First, those 
who may be considered the aboriginal or prehistoric Africans, a 
vanishing race, whose remnants exist scattered up and down the 
continent, as Bushmen and Hottentots at the Cape, Wambatti in 
the Aruhwimi forests, Akka on the Upper Nile, and so on. Perhaps 
they correspond to the dwarfish, cave-dwelling savages who seem to 
have inhabited pre-Aryan Britain, and, indeed, all northern Europe ; 
certainly they seem in some points—as far as our knowledge goes— 
to resemble them. They present a very low type of humanity, and 
their language—where they have kept their own, and not adopted 
that of neighbouring tribes—is characterised by the famous “ clicks,” 
and has caused some writers to doubt whether it ought to be classed 
as articulate speech at all, 

Secondly, we have the Bantu family, stretching from Natal to 
Lake Victoria, and from Zanzibar to the Congo mouth, and cha- 
racterised by a wonderful uniformity of speech. Miiller, and others 
following him, enumerate a Negro race as distinct from the Bantu, 
comprising the tribes on the Niger and the West Coast. Certainly 
their languages present curious and radical divergences from those of 
the Bantu nations,! and there are other marked differences which we 
shall touch on later ; but the physical characteristics appear to shade 
off from one to another in a very perplexing way, in the district 
between the Oil rivers and the Congo estuary ; and it is not easy to 
draw exact racial distinctions. 

Thirdly, there is the Hamitic race—a type so different from the 
preceding that it would seem, at first sight (in spite of the familiar 
associations of the name), to be distinctly un-African. But the 
Hamites are, so far as known, the aborigines of that part of Africa 
which they inhabit. They include the Berbers, Tuarges, and Kabyles, 
from whose ancestors Dido bought the site of Carthage, the ancient 
Egyptians, and their descendants the modern Copts; as well as the 
Somali and Gallas, with the allied tribes in the district of the Upper 
Nile, and the ** Unknown Horn ” to the east. 

Miiller reckons as a distinct group the “ Nuba-Fulah” race, in- 
cluding the Nubians of the East, and the Fellatas of the West. This 
classification, however, is merely an uncertain and provisional one ; 
and it may be that the tribes thus bracketed together are not really 


' The relationship to each other of the languages in this group is by no means 
proved, and in some cases exceedingly doubtful. The appellation is, as Dr. Cust 
remarks, a convenient heading for unclassified languages, which cannot be proved 
to belong to any known family. 
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related. On the whole, this group, lighter in colour and more 
marked in feature, presents a higher type of humanity than the black 
races, properly so cailed. 

The American Indians are, in all probability, a dying race. 
Their development attained its highest point in the civilisations of 
Mexico and Peru—civilisations which were already beginning to decay 
before the incoming of the Conquistadores. The brown races of the 
Pacific islands—whatever their origin—seem also to be decaying. 
Has Africa any racial vitality, or is she in like case ? 

Now, it seems to me that the racial vitality of Africa is simply 
enormous ; that from the earliest ages the impenetrable continent 
has been, so to speak, a reservoir for the storage of force. 

The strong vitality of the black race—I use the more compre- 
hensive term here for convenience’ sake—has survived sufferings 
which would long ago have swept a declining people off the face of 
the earth. The rock-tablets of Philz recount the number of negroes 
slain or made slaves of by Amenophis III. The Mohammedan 
conquest of North Africa inaugurated the slave raids carried on 
in our own day by Mlozi and Salim Ben Mohammed. In 1440 
Antonio Gonsalez brought home (from Rio del Oro) the first Guinea 
slaves ever seen in Portugal, while a hundred years later, in 1563, 
Sir John Hawkins laid the foundations of that trade which Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Buxton, and Sharp gave the best years of their 
lives to abolish. On a larger scale, even, was the Spanish and 
Portuguese traffic to the New World, which Las Casas, in his 
anxiety to spare the native Caribs, unwittingly initiated. In 1652, 
Jan Van Riebeck, landing at the Cape of Good Hope, founded 
the colony which, in “ commandoes” and Kaffir wars, has con- 
tributed its quota to the “harrying of Afric.” 

Add to all this the intestine wars and slave-driving forays which 
have been carried on by the natives among themselves since the 
memory of man ; the almost universal burial “ customs” and other 
ceremonial human sacrifices, which reach their height in the 
despotisms of Dahomi and Mwata Yamvo’s kingdom; the equally 
widespread belief in witchcraft, which demands a life for every death 
taking place from natural causes ; and the havoc wrought by diseases 
and liquor introduced from abroad ; and the wonder is—not that the 
coast tribes have deteriorated—not that whole districts, once flourish- 
ing, are now depopulated —but that Africa has any population at all. 

The Caribs of the West Indies have been all but exterminated in 
less than the 400 years which have elapsed since the discovery of 
those islands. Many North American tribes have utterly disappeared 
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within even a shorter period. The island of Tasmania has been 
entirely cleared of its native population in less than a century ; and 
the aborigines of the Australian colonies—whose centenary we only 
celebrated last year—seem to be dying out more or less rapidly. 

As it is, the state of affairs in Africa reminds one of Charles 
Kingsley’s words concerning the old Norse Vikings: “ The loss of 
life, and that of the most gallant of the young, in those days, must 
have been enormous. If the vitality of the race had not been even 
more enormous, they must have destroyed each other, as the Red 
Indians have done, off the face of the earth.” 

It is the great Bantu race which, spreading over the whole central 
portion of the continent, and showing, amid its diversity, such 
remarkable uniformity of speech and other characteristics, seems to 
represent the most characteristic aspect of Africa. The distinction 
between it and the negro race is one somewhat difficult to draw— 
it may, indeed, be non-existent;' for, though the difference between 
a Zulu, or a small-featured, almond-eyed inhabitant of the Lunda 
uplands, as described by Livingstone, and the typical Guinea-coast 
negro, is so marked—the tribes of the lower Congo are difficult to 
distinguish from those of the Niger delta, though the former speak 
Bantu dialects, while the latter do not. But practically and broadly, 
the difference amounts to this: the Bantu is a primitive race, the 
Negro a degraded one.” 

Taking the highlands of South-Eastern Africa as the head- 
quarters, perhaps the starting-point, of the Bantu race, we may find 
in the Zulus and Matabele its highest average type. We see a pastoral 
people, roving the country with their flocks and herds, and living in 


! Were it permissible to start a theory, I might suggest that the negroes are 
really degenerate Bantus, enslaved by clans of the Nuba-Fula (or Ethiopic) race, 
whose language they have partially adopted. This would account for the languages 
(whose relationship has yet to be determined) differing totally in type from the 
Bantu. The reigning families of the great despotisms appear to be usually of a 
lighter colour and higher type of feature than the bulk of the natives; and Speke 
seems to have looked upon it as certain that the kings of Uganda originally came 
from Abyssinia. As for the Nuba-Fula people themselves (Atlantidz in some classi- 
fications) they are a puzzle. They may be scattered fragments of the great Hamitic 
race, the most progressive part of which attained its culminating point in ancient 
Egypt. But the whole question of African ethnography is a complicated one. 

2 I must acknowledge my indebtedness for this idea to the Rev. D. Clement 
Scott, of the Blantyre Mission, Nyassaland, who suggested it in the course of an 
extremely interesting conversation, in February 1887, in which he contrasted the 
merely negative religious consciousness of the ‘‘ primitive” Manganja and Yaos 
with the ‘‘ degraded ” religion of positive idolaters, as the Hindoos and Pacific 
Islanders. 
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a more or less military organisation, under powerful chiefs. They 
only till the ground intermittently, and when this is done it is the 
task of the women. When sufficiently powerful they live, to a great 
extent, by forays on their weaker neighbours—like the Welsh and 
Highlanders of a former day. They practise polygamy—when they 
can afford it, and buy their wives like cattle—but, in a rude sort of 
way, the tie is recognised and respected. And frequently, especially 
in districts where living is hard, and her aid is valuable—as among the 
poor Manganja of Lake Nyassa, who between Angoni raiders and 
Arab slavers can scarcely call their souls their own—the wife is treated 
with some amount of consideration. Mr. Scott describes a Man- 
ganja and his wife hoeing yams together in their garden-patch, he 
taking his fair share of the work, and only proud of the fact that, 
being stronger, he can get to the end of his row more quickly than 
she. She is not a person lightly to be disregarded, as Mr. Scott 
found out on one occasion. He had been in treaty with a man 
who was to accompany the mission-party as carrier, and the latter 
had already consented, when his wife, who had not been consulted, 
marched up to him, and clapped him on the shoulder. “ You are 
not to go and carry the white man’s things. You are to come with 
me ; I want you at home. Do you hear?” And the obedient 
husband turned and went. 

The Bantu’s ideas of the Unseen are vague and formless. He has 
no worship, properly so-called—his use of charms to avert the evil 
influence of malevolent nature-spirits and the ghosts of the dead can 
hardly be included in the term. His religious consciousness is, on 
the whole, negative. It is curious to observe how idolatry appears 
more and more distinctly as we cross the continent from east to 
west, and at the same time the system of charms or fetishes (nhishi 
grigri, or monda) becomes more and more elaborately developed. 
Cameron figures small idols very roughly kneaded out of clay, and 
placed under little roofs outside the villages. These, I think, begin to 
occur in the region west of the Lualaba. Further west, they become 
larger ; their attributes are more distinctly recognised. In the 
region of the Congo cataracts, Johnston found idols typifying the pro- 
ductive powers of nature. Passing to the West Coast proper, we 
find, in the Niger delta, Dahome, a kind of mythology, with a 
regular system of idol-worship, unspeakably loathsome and degraded 
in character, and combined with human sacrifices. 

In like manner, in the department of morals, near Lake Nyassa, 
we have, at worst, the primitive animal ; in Dahome, deliberate devilry 

‘sought out of them that have pleasure therein.” Some of this has 
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been attributed to European influence—it may be so, especially on the 
coast ; but I should be inclined to suspect that those strange, un- 
wholesome, blood-stained despotisms of the West Coast have some- 
thing to do with it, at any rate as a fostering influence. What is 
known of Uganda rather bears out this idea. However, be the 
causes what they may, such is the fact ; there is no need to say any 
more. 

In like manner, it seems to me that there is a distinction to be 
drawn in the matter of cruelty. Reckless of human life primitive 
man is everywhere, and tolerably callous to the sufferings of others. 
His notions of what constitutes a fair fight are of considerable 
latitude, and, knowing no higher law than self-preservation, he feels no 
compunction in knocking witches and other objectionable persons on 
the head at the earliest opportunity. But there is a difference 
between this and the fiendish delight in blood and torture for their 
own sake, which marks, say, a Domitian or a Mwata Yamvo. And 
this is precisely the difference between Bantu and Negro. 

Cannibalism cannot be treated as an isolated fact, but it is by no 
means universal. It does not seem to extend farther to the south- 
east than the Manyema country, between Tanganika and the Upper 
Congo, or Lualaba. The Zulus have a tradition of a man-eater—a 
monstrous being who lived in a cave, and was scarcely regarded as 
human—proving that they, at any rate, look on the practice with 
horror. 

Taking the mass of the African continent, and the Bantu race as 
a whole, 1 do not know that the latter—allowing for differences of 
temperament arising from climatic and other causes, which need not 
necessarily be inferiorities—are very much worse savages than our 
Norse and Saxon forefathers. Umziligaza wasted the land of the 
Bakone far and wide, when his Matabele ‘slew till their hands were 
weary of the spear ”—but he probably did not cause more destruction 
than Guttorm, the Dane. The chiefs of the Langa-Langa, on the 
Upper Congo, drink palm-wine out of the skulls of their dead enemies. 
Alboin, the Lombard, treated the skull of Kunimund, King of the 
Gepidz, in a similar fashion; and, moreover, he made Queen 
Rosamond, the dead man’s daughter, drink out of it likewise, and so 
came by his death, as whoso will may read in his Gibbon. King 
Mata Bwyki, the stalwart chief of Iboko, used to drink his twelve 
gallons or so of massanga in the course of a day—but what of Norse 
jarls and Saxon thanes, when the horns of ale and mead went round ? 
—to say nothing of the Reverend Thangbrand, sometime missionary 
to Iceland, who ought to have known better, being a cleric. 
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But, it may be said, while the Zulus, or any other African race 
you like to name, may have plenty of savage traits in common with 
the old Teutons, whence we sprang—is there any touch of the heroism, 
the poetry, the aspiration, which made these latter something more than 
mere savages? I think there is. One hears a story now and then 
that stirs the blood like an old Norse saga. Not very long ago, two 
Englishmen went shooting into Lobengula’s country. He allowed 
them to go, on condition that they would confine themselves to 
hunting and not search for gold, and provided them with an escort 
of two hundred men, who were strictly charged to prevent them from 
“prospecting.” ‘The Englishmen, however, entered the gold-bearing 
country in spite of them. Lobengula heard of the matter, and 
immediately had the Englishmen escorted in safety beyond his 
frontier, but sent for the Matabele, and told them that, as they had 
disobeyed their chief's orders, they must die. And the two hundred 
stood up, in line, and were speared, one by one, dying without a 
word. 

Or take another instance, which comes, not from the works of 
Mr. Rider Haggard, but from Moffat’s “ Labours and Scenes of 
Missionary Life in South Africa”—where, so far from being intro- 
duced for the sake of effect, it is related with a decided air of 
disapprobation, as a particularly shocking occurrence—the story of 
Umziligaza’s Induna, who, found guilty of some crime, was told that 
his death-sentence would be commuted, for the white man’s sake, 
to one of exile and perpetual disgrace. He would not accept the 
offer. “ O king, afflict not my heart—I have merited thy displeasure. 
Let me be slain like the warrior! . . . No,I cannot live. Let me 
die, O Pezulu!” And then, never flinching, “he was led forth, a 
man walking on each side. My eye followed him till he reached the 
top of a precipice, over which he was precipitated into the deep pool 
of the river beneath, where the crocodiles, accustomed to such meals, 
were yawning to devour him ere he could reach the bottom.” 

Umziligaza himself, the resistless warrior, the stern ruler of his 
people, with his iron justice and open-handed generosity, and the 
great tender heart, which felt the white man’s nobleness and clave to 
him instinctively—is a Homeric figure—one that would have glad- 
dened the soul of a saga-man of old time. So, no doubt, but more 
grimly terrible, were T’Chaka and Mpanda ; so also, but gentler and 
more truly and loftily heroic, is Khama of Shoshong. 

It is no part of my intention to follow out the parallel in detail— 
I merely suggest a comparison. Nor do I wish to imply identity of 
character and circumstance ; history is apt to repeat itself, but each 
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time with a difference. The differences in this case need not be 
insisted on; they are many and obvious, as might be expected in a 
race which is to furnish an entirely new type of development. 

Of the three divisions of the Old World, two have already con- 
tributed their quota to human progress. Asia developed thought, 
Europe work—what is left for Africa ? 

Taking Asia as the brain, and Europe as the hand, will it be 
thought fanciful if we look upon Africa as the heart of humanity ? 

The East (with which Greece under one aspect may be included) 
is the home of science, philosophy, contemplative mysticism. In 
the West, we have the Greeks with their ideal of citizenship and the 
commonweal—the Romans, with their ideal of law, order, and the 
strong hand of the ruler ; and modern Europe, with its development 
of commerce and industry. We of the West—Europe with England 
at its head—have had to learn, and, so far.asin us lies, to teach to 
the world, the lesson of fair-play and justice—the’ great, stern, inex- 
orable law of righteousness. Poorly and blunderingly enough we 
have fulfilled our task—yet who shall say we have not done it at 
all? 

But after justice comes love—after the law comes the Gospel. 
The head must govern the heart while the heart is wayward and 
untrained, but once turned in the right direction, it becomes a law 
unto itself, and a surer guide than the understanding. It is so with 
the individual—perfect, all-embracing, all-enduring love is the last 
and’ hardest lesson of life. ‘“ Addto brotherly kindness Jove ”’—love 
in its highest and widest sense. Even in our national life we are 
beginning to know a little of this—to be swayed by sentiments and 
considerations which would have seemed mere foolishness to Czesar 
or Pericles. We know what it is to be Christians—in the fullest 
sense—in our private and personal relations; we have a Christian 
ideal of citizenship, and can point to many—and yet, alas ! too few 
—who have fulfilled it ; we are even beginning to grasp the idea 
that a State may be Christian in its relations to another State. . Yet 
who knows but the race crushed and oppressed for‘ so many ages by 
us and others—despised by us still—may be the one chosen to live 


out this ideal ?! 
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' This idea had often occurred to me before I found that it—or something 
like it—had been expressed by Miss Martineau, in Zhe Hour’and the Man. 
Perhaps it is originally due, in my case, to a sentence of Mrs. BeechersStowe’s — 
which struck me forcibly, I cannot tell how long ago, but certainly before I was 
ten years old—and of which I can now only recall the words, ‘‘ God has chosen 
poor Africa in the — of affliction.” oo 
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Our civilisation has not done all that might be expected of it— 
nay, there is much in it (whether inherent or accidental I will not 
stop to inquire) which is positively antagonistic to the highest good. 
Why is it that Gordon—a mythically heroic figure against the 
background of Khartoum—would seem, amid ordinary English sur- 
roundings, somewhat unreal and uncanny to the average English 
mind? Why is one struck with a sense of incongruity in trying to 
imagine a white—or at any rate an English—Khama? Surely—if 
we know that what is good therein will survive and be the seed of 
yet higher good—it cannot be matter for regret, even though this 
boasted civilisation of ours should perish—or rather be tried by the 
fire which only destroys in it that which is worthy of destruction. 

It seems to me that most of the general assertions which have 
been made about the African character have started from mistaken 
assumptions. There is, on the one hand, the so-called “Exeter 
Hall ” theory, which assumed that the negro differed in no essential 
point from an uneducated Englishman, and that when you had 
taught him to read and write (after, of course, persuading him to 
wear clothes—which usually did not fit him), you had put the key of 
knowledge into his hands and might safely leave him to his own 
devices. On the other hand, we find it stated that he belongs to a 
radically and unchangeably inferior race, and that his only destiny is 
to serve his betters, because he is imitative, like all children, and, 
like the Celts and Teutons in their child-like stage; because his 
nature is largely emotional, and he has a dog-like capacity for hero- 
worship ; because, though he feels injuries deeply at the time, he 
easily forgives them (considering the fierce vindictiveness of some 
acknowledged savages, some of them of very low type, one would 
think this trait was susceptible of a double interpretation) ; because 
Hayti and Liberia have been miserable failures, and because, since 
Africa has been known to our august selves, we have perceived no 
great improvement in the natives thereof. 

Granting the truth of this latter clause—which, as I shall try to 
show presently, 1 am not altogether disposed to do—does it not 
savour of what some one has called “‘ Macaulayan cocksureness,” to 
assert that thus it must be for all time, and that the race has no pos- 
sibilities of development for the future? Who knows how long the 
Germans had pastured their flocks in the clearings of the Hercynian 
Forest, before Caesar made their acquaintance through the medium of 
Ariovistus and his host? It has been contended that the African’s 
essential inferiority is proved by his physical structure. I am not 
qualified to enter into the anthropological side of the question ; but 
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would only note that many peculiarities which we consider objection- 
able are the result of climatic and other unfavourable conditions, or 
of habits incidental to the savage state, and would disappear with 
improved ways of living ; also, that the race, like the country, may 
be in process of formation, and that we cannot foresee the type that 
will ultimately prevail. 

That the African race is not at present fitted to be a ruling race 
cannot be questioned ; neither were the hordes of Cimbri and 
Teutons who poured down on Italy in the time of Marius and Sulla. 
Whether they ever will be is another matter : personally, I think not, 
if by a ruling race is meant one conquering others and upholding its 
power by force. The Teutons having once learnt of Rome sufficient 
to show them their own strength and her weakness, overran and 
conquered her kingdoms. Whether African barbarians will over- 
run and conquer the kingdoms of modern Europe, time will show. 
I am disposed—but this, again, may be laughed at as mere fancy— 
to think not ; and that herein will be that difference which is always 
manifested in the repetition of history. The reign of physical force 
is already drawing toa close. Perhaps it may be reserved for them 
to inaugurate the era of moral force. 

That Hayti and Liberia should be failures both laughable and 
lamentable, need not surprise anyone who will examine the matter 
carefully. Their order of development has been forced and 
artificial. The whole organisation of society and government is a 
crude imitation of what in Europe has been the natural outgrowth 
of character and surroundings in the course of centuries, and is as 
grotesque as the appearance of the average negro in average dress 
clothes. The imitative spirit is not necessarily the outcome of a 
low racial type—though it may belong to a low stage of develop- 
ment. It may be the result of the honest admiration and reverence 
felt by a rude and primitive race for a more advanced one. The 
Romans imitated the Greeks, as the Germans of later ages imitated 
the French: in both cases the mere imitation had a disastrous effect, 
while the stimulating influence of what was best in the foreign 
institutions was a lasting benefit. In the cases we are considering, 
the imitation is entirely irrational and misdirected. ‘The forms have 
been transplanted—of the spirit and purpose of the institutions little 
or nothing is understood. Little wonder that the Liberian and 
Haytian constitutions “ will not march.” 

No African is suited for town-life, as we understand it, and town- 
life is the great characteristic of European civilisation, so that the 
attempts we have seen at reproducing the latter involve a violent 
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transition from the purely pastoral or at most rudimentary agri- 
cultural stage at which the native tribes have arrived. But where 
these latter are left to their natural course of development, as con- 
ditioned by their own soil, climate, and national idiosyncrasies, the 
case is widely different. The African race is quite capable of pro- 
ducing men who, in such a patriarchal state of society, prove firm, 
just, and able rulers, though in a differently constituted state they 
might be as “impossible ” as the Emperor Soulouque. 

Msidi of Garenganze, as described by Mr. Arnot,' is evidently no 
contemptible king in his way, though, before the missionary’s arrival, 
he had never seen a white man. With such a chief and people the 
influence of an Englishman of the right sort may be the instrument 
of untold good. It may be—and all the more because working 
gradually and imperceptibly—a more powerful lever than any 
amount of direct English government. Livingstone’s Sebituane is a 
case in point—another, if we may be pardoned for recurring to an 
illustration already used, is Khama, chief of the Bamangwato.? 
I look upon Shoshong as the most hopeful field of progress in 
Africa, and, from that standpoint, should have viewed with unfeigned 
regret its annexation by the Cape Colony. 

Missionaries seem to be coming more and more, of late years, 
to adopt this view of the case. This is not the place to enter into 
what may be called the great missionary discussion—now, I suppose, 
virtually over : but one may, without disparaging the devotion and 
heroism of the early mission pioneers, allow that they made mistakes 
—and sometimes very grave ones. Moffat—who, if not the earliest, 
was yet very early in the. field—with-his sound, Scottish common 
sense, recognised and respected the principle of nationality, as also did 
Livingstone. They saw ‘that they ‘might make Christians of 
Bechuanas -and Matabele-without attempting to turn them into 
Englishmen. ~ Not seeing this is the mistake that has made the West 
Coast Missions—which have cost so many noble lives —comparatively 
ineffective.. We hear a great deal about the futility of negro conver- 
sions, even when apparently sincere; and the inferiority of the 
Christians to the unconverted Heathen or Mohammedan—as in the 
story of the Wesleyan Methodist, who helped himself from the store- 
houses of his neighbours, because he did not believe in the charms 
to which they in their simplicity trusted to protect them ; and I fear 
that the assertions, though coming from hostile critics, cannot in 


1 Garenganze, pp. 173, 174. 
2 Jbid. pp.*16, 22, 23. . See also Austral Africa: Losing Jt or Ruling It, by 
the Rev. J. Mackenzie. 
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fairness be denied. But surely this state of things may—in part at 
least—be traced to the mistake alluded to above, and the temper 
which originates it—a certain business-like, unimaginative, peculiarly 
English habit of mind—which need not prevent a man from being 
an excellent citizen, a fervent Christian, or even, among his own set, an 
eloquent and spiritual preacher—but which is utterly unable to enter 
into the workings of an un-English mind. It is a suggestive fact that 
the greatest and most successful of British missionaries have been 
Scotch, dowered with that perfervidum ingenium,' that spark of Celtic 
fire and imagination, which the canniest of Lowlanders carries hidden 
about him somewhere. Be that as it may, recent missions, profiting 
by the blunders of their predecessors, appear to have considerably 
modified their tactics in this respect. The Blantyre Mission on 
Lake Nyassa is carried on entirely in accordance with Livingstone’s 
ideas. From the report of a Baptist missionary in an entirely 
different quarter—the Lower Congo—I take the following, which 
speaks for itself : 

One matter of importance lias become prominent . . . the question of dress, 
I feel very strongly that we must be very careful not to denationalise our native 
converts. . . . It is a question concerning which there are many opinions out 
here. Personally I hope that our converts will be Christian Kongos, and not 


endeavour to efface their nationality, lest they thereby lose their influence over 
their fellow-countrymen.* 


Direct efforts to civilise Africa, religious or secular, have hitherto 
amounted to comparatively little. The most considerable attempt to do 
this on a large scale has been the Egyptian occupation of the Equatorial 
Provinces, of which we have just witnessed—apparently—the disas- 
trous end. Whatever may have been the motives of the Egyptian 
government—and the late Khedive was probably well-intentioned 
enough —there are few parts of the world on which so much disin- 
terested heroism and sheer hard work have been expended to so 
little purpose. Baker, Gordon, Emin, one after another strove to put 
down anarchy and bring Cosmos out of Chaos, and all has gone for 
nothing, and the noblest of the three has perished in the attempt. All 
is as before, only, seemingly, more hopeless still. One could almost 
think that no good could come from the efforts of so accursed and 
blood-stained a thing as the Khedivial government—so corrupt in its 
union of the worst points of East and West, that the individual good 


1 It may be mentioned that this was written before Mr. Stanley’s celebrated 
eulogy of the Scotch—penned in Ugogo last autumn—had seen the light. 


2 Letter from Rev. W. Holman Bentley, in Baptist Missionary Herald for 
August 1888, 
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intentions of its head, and the nobleness of the instruments he secured 
to work out those intentions, were powerless to redeem it. Can it 
be that all the rotten fabric of Turkish power, touched up with French 
varnish, must be swept away before the rush of Omar Saleh’s hosts, 
fighting, in their own wild way, in the name of God, of purity and 
righteousness—just as it was necessary, once before, that the so-called 
Christian Alexandria should go down before the hosts of another 
Omar! We can only say, in all reverence—God knows.' 

Taking a wide survey of the field of history, and realising the 
helplessness of man, individual or collective, before the dread might 
of the Divinity that shapes our ends, we sometimes feel inclined to 
despair, to sit down with folded hands and say: “ Allah Akbar !— 
we are nothing. We cannot alter the course of the world. Why 
should we make any effort at all?” Yet not to this are we called. We 
may, in utter unconsciousness and even against our will, be made 
to work out the design of the Highest ; we may also, while knowing 
it but in part, or scarcely at all, work it out consciously and gladly. 
We do not know the course in which history will shape itself; we 
do know, in a simple, practical way, the things which make for the 
kingdom of God. By doing those things, we may set our stitches 
aright, though we cannot tell—unless, looking at what is already 
finished, one may now and then dimly guess—what the pattern of 


the tapestry is to be. 
A, WERNER. 


' T have not entered on the question of the influence of Islam in Africa. The 
subject would require a separate paper to itself. But I cannot help thinking, with 
Canon Taylor and others, that, cruel as isthe suffering involved, the Mohammedan 
conquest is (for part of Africa, at least) a necessary step in evolution—a Preparatio 
Evangelica, if one likes to put it so. The easy, sunny, tropical nature needs to feel 
the terrors of the law, to pass through acourse of discipline akin to the austerity 
of Judaism, before it can rise to the height of the Gospel. This consideration 
suggests another cause for the unsatisfactoriness of negro Christians. So many 
of them are practically Antinomians. 

















AMONG ROOKS. 


RIGHT moonshine as I throw up my window, but the moon is 
already sinking in the west. The sky looks grey, with that 
peculiar yellow tinge that seems to prelude the snow. But by the 
time I have reached the yard gate a pink glow comes over the sky, 
the stars disappear, and eastward the sun bursts in red. At any rate, 
there is a fine golden thread outlining the horizon, which spreads till 
it reaches the sea line, and by that time all nature is awake. The 
white hoar frost that covers the ground sparkles and twinkles in the 
light ; the longer tufts of meadow-grass lose their frosting ; the fir 
trees gain in colouring. Farther afield the plough-land is grey, rather 
than black ; but the fairy-like branches of the elm-trees outline hard 
and leafless. Our mud flats, thinly coated with water with the 
incoming tide, are already astir with seagulls, flecked here and there 
with grey heron. 

Striking away far into the country, a change comes over the 
scene ; broad daylight gains rapidly—man and beast are afield. 
In wet open ditches pools of frozen water are as yet unthawed by 
sunshine ; but in more favoured places birds are astir, splashing or 
drinking. Curls of grey smoke wreath from the cottages ; work- 
men tramp by with baskets shouldered. 

On the common the yellow furze is already in blossom. Sud- 
denly a golden ball appears above the horizon ; its beams widen, 
and presently the whole country is coloured. No longer dull yellow- 
grey, the tints are exquisite. The moon, pallid and ashamed, sinks 
below the horizon. 

Horses are still feeding in the fields on wisps of hay put down 
for them: the hard high road rings like iron under one’s feet. 
Rooks float lazily by, one by one, barely skimming the ground ; their 
nests in the trees, far away by Charbro Towers, looking in the dis- 
tance like thatch. Why is it, by-the-by, that rooks always prefer 
company, and are most often found feeding among cattle, sheep, 
farm animals? Over the neatly-trimmed hedgerows they come with 
expanded wings, hovering a minute, then alighting ; often rising 
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quickly again. Walking about with stately tread, hopping sharply 
with tail raised ; getting up at the least sound, or running swiftly 
forward. 

Now that ploughs and harrows are frozen in the fields, the rooks 
find life a hard matter; and the turnip and swede pits are their 
favourite feeding places ; likewise the stubble fields, where sheep are 
penned with the lambs, for many a hollowed tempting root is here 
ready to their hand. - However hard blows the wind, however frozen the 
plough-land, rooks always seem to know where to find a meal. They 
have long since studied science, and always fly facing the wind, as 
if their long feathers acted as a sail—when ruffled, retarded their 
progress. . 

Everywhere the hedgerows are lined with sparrows, the rick-yards 
filled with starlings. At various points along the road tall trees are 
sentinelled by rooks. By twos and threes they keep watch and ward 
over the immense feeding flocks, outstretching their necks and 
expanding their ragged wings to give a cautious “ kraw” in case of 
invasion. Has anyone ever timed rooks? It wouid give very 
curious results. As nearly as I can judge from rough calculation, 
they must fly about a mile in five minutes, From the rapid flapping 
of their wings, this could probably be exceeded ; they seem to have 
immense powers of volition even in wind. In Dorsetshire at this 
time of year (I speak of the month of February) all our flocks of 
inland rooks are accompanied by gulls : at eight miles from the sea 
I suppose this is not unusual. Much smaller birds—larks—also 
patronise the xeighbourhood of the rookeries, and apparently accom- 
pany the larger birds in their search after food. May they possibly 
feed on. the lice with which the rooks swarm ?—far larger insects 
these than the partridge parasite. It is a pretty sight to start a flock 
of rooks and watch them getting under weigh ; the white under- 
surface of the larks glittering like silver above them. 

Scaring rooks from fields in old days must have been pitiful 
work: boys then earned 1s. a week, and thought themselves well 
paid. This has now reached better things, and 2s. 6d. is the sum 
total. Gramnivorous as they are, rooks do good as well as harm. 
Daniel, who was nothing if not original, gives the following recipe to 
scare rooks: “ Take 1 quart of train oil, 1 quart of turpentine, ? lb. 
of gunpowder ; boil together, and dip pieces of rag in it, fix on sticks 
in the fields : the proportion requisite is four sticks for an acre.” I 
wonder how many rooks have been scared by this wonderful prepara- 
tion? Curious as it is, these birds never live in the trees they dui/d 
in, and fly sometimes six miles from the one to the other. I have 
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authenticated cases in the Dorsetshire area of rooks traversing five 
miles to their nests. 


Already, as I follow the rooks’ flight, I come nearer and nearer 
to their building-place, and take out my glasses eagerly and follow all 
their movements. Sad to say, as yet this year no alterations are 
apparent. But the birds are visiting and looking over their nests, 
and I hazard the guess that, by the first week in March, they will be 
very busy repairing them. Here is the site of our best rookery, or 
of one best known to fame, as I jotted it down in my common- 
place book : 

An old brick wall bounds the enclosure, lichen-coated, green- 
mossed ; the lodge gateway is wreathed with red pyrus japonica. 
Snowdrops cover the ground on either hand as you approach the site 
proper ; a thick undergrowth of wood screens all near approach. 
Ash trees are the veritable habitat in which the majority of nests are 
placed, by twos and threes, in the topmost boughs, where the main- 
branch support is no bigger than a fishing-rod. These, probably, 
the nests of the improvident younger couples, whose eggs would 
very likely be sent below by the first stiff gale of wind. 

The few old birds now in the nests are calling to each other 
loudly at intervals, as if seeking for a consultation on the nests to be 
reoccupied. Some of these must be an immense age, yearly re- 
paired ; some accumulating by the efforts of the younger members 
of the establishment. Rooks live to be very old ; wiseacres say they 
attain a hundred years. Individual birds have been recognised for 
long periods by, say, a lost toe, a twisted beak. Their life history 
has yet to be written in its entirety. That they are cautious birds 
goes without saying, and immensely quick of hearing; a stick 
cracking under their nightly roosting-place will cause them to get up 
in acloud. Perhaps when nesting they lose some of their apprehen- 
sion, like the wood-pigeon ; probably the hen bird when sitting can’t 
see people beneath. The fact remains that, through frequenting 
human habitations in the shape of isolated country dwellings, the 
rook has an instinctive dislike of the human eye (espionage ?). 

Rooks are weather and hour glasses to all people who live near 
them ; flying high when rain is coming, and calling a good deal to one 
another. They observe the same feeding hours, leaving simultane- 
ously in flocks, thereby distinguishing themselves from the crows, who 
go in pairs. Another distinct feature is of course the bill, feathered 
to the base in the crow, and rook of first year ; thereafter, the bare 
featherless region—scurvy, if we may call it—below the bill, marks the 
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rook. There is no doubt that, in their hunt for food, they doa good 
deal of damage, and in boring for grubs uproot young grain and 
turnip. The starling is equally a defaulter, and lately I have found 
a number of young plants so injured by his bill as to be practically 
hors de combat for the ensuing spring. 

Two to three ounces of barley have been removed from a rook’s 
crop: given a flock of 100 rooks feeding jive days a week only, for 
about three weeks, the net loss must be very large. 

About May the young birds begin to fly, battles over nests and 
food are well over ; rook shooting begins, says the Almanac—to my 
mind a horrid sight. I believe the old fashion was to shoot them 
with crossbow and pellet, which practice survived for many years in 
Norfolk. Crossbows, by-the-by (vide British Museum), were first 
used in the chase in the days of the Conqueror, and not used in war 
till the time of Richard the First. 

“ Missiles, quarrells, arwes,” says a very old book, “ were used 
largely for rook shooting. A battle royal between herons and rooks 
was once witnessed by me; the ground was strewn with feathers and 
with wounded birds, and the fight lasted three days, in which eventually 
the rooks came off victorious.” If the rooks’ nests are pulled out, 
or the trees cut down, the birds in a body forsake and abjure the 
neighbourhood. 

In former times rookeries were recognised as part of manorial 
tenures ; many old Elizabethan houses had nesting places attached 
thereto. They were supposed to keep down slugs and snails and 
undoubtedly “fine” the meadow grass. The aristocratic look a 
rookery gives is acknowledged, by many a query in the sporting 
papers, as to the best way of cultivating their friendship. A man may 
build a mansion, but he cannot purchase a rookery. Rude and artificial 
attempts have been made occasionally to introduce nests in likely 
places ; possibly stray birds may come across and fancy them. I 
have never yet traced such an event. 

Hopping awkwardly from branch to branch, with a big mouthful 
of grass, retiring to rest on full crop, it is difficult as you look at 
him to recognise what a quaint fellow is the rook. Conservative to 
a degree, he drives off all intruders from neighbouring nesting places, 
as zealously as a hive of bees under similar circumstances ; and he 
marries and intermarries among all his relatives and friends, till “every 
other fellow you meet is a cousin.” 

Isolated from towns by bricks and mortar, no doubt country 
rookeries are increasing. Fifty years ago Dr. Hamilton describes the 
Kensington rookery as extending from the Broad Walk near the 
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Palace to the commencement of the Serpentine ; at that time, probably, 
somewhere near 100 nests. ‘Since then nearly every tree that 
sheltered a rook has been cut down,” says a writer to a daily 
paper. Then there was the Temple Rookery, beloved of Gold- 
smith ; shat disappeared too in 1825. Another rookery well known 
was that of Carlton House Gardens. Others existed for many years, 
in Gower Street, Hereford Square, Whitehall, and Bermondsey 
Churchyard. 

In 1815 rooks built on the back of the dragon, on the vane of 
Bow Church, Cheapside. In 1783 rooks were nesting at Vewcasile, 
on the spire of the Exchange, though nests and contents were 
whirled about by every change of wind. 

A writer to a London paper at this time last year, names 
Knightsbridge (Hyde Park), Marylebone Road, and Holland Park 
as also delighting him with their flocks of rooks, in the days, we 
may say, of the dandies. One such, he says, still lingers on—beloved 
of Londoners—in Stanhope Place, Hyde Park. 


But to enjoy rooks to the utmost you must quit London scenes ; 
must leave behind you the homes and haunts of men. Acres of 
grass land need to be left behind, till you gain the soft spongy 
pastures, the woods filled with bird life, the brocks with water- 
cress. With a blue sky overhead “blameless of grey cloud,” an 
elastic turf under foot, a clamour of birds around you ; then, and only 
then, can you fully appreciate the chosen haunts of the rook. 

Having traversed veritable “ green-arbour lanes” filled with 
bright moss and arum, you will see the willow putting forth grey 
tufts, the elder tasselled with olive green. When slanting rays of sun- 
light throw shadows on the “grey river” and all London is filling 
rapidly, with the season just upon you, come out in the country and 
see an old republic whose constitution has not changed within the 
memory of man ; which yet meets in noisy (very noisy) conclave, to 
arrange the day’s business in committee. Come out into the country 
and hear the rooks ! 

DISCIPULUS. 
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THE BOOK-WAR OF CHURCH 
AND DISSENT. 


] N the struggle between Orthodoxy and Freethought, between the 

dogmas, that is, of the strongest sect and the speculations of 
individuals, it has been shown how freely fire was resorted to for the 
purpose of burning out unpopuiar opinions. ‘These indeed were 
often of so fantastic a nature that no fire was really needed to insure 
their extinction ; whilst of others it may be said that, as their existence 
was originally independent of actual expression, so the punishment 
inflicted on their utterance could prove no barrier to their propaga- 
tion. 

But besides the war that was waged in the domain of theology 
proper, between opinions claiming to be sound and opinions claiming 
to be true, a contest no less fierce centred for long round the very 
organisation of the Church ; and between the Establishment and 
Dissent that hostile condition of thrust and parry, which has since 
become chronic and is so detrimental to the cause professed by both 
alike, is no less visible in the field of literature than in that of our 
general history. Associated with the literary side of this great and 
bitter conflict, a side only too much ignored in the discreet popular 
histories of the English Church, are the names of Delaune, Defoe, 
Tindal, on the aggressive side, of Sacheverell and Drake on the defen- 
sive ; each party during the heat of battle giving vent to sentiments 
so offensive to the other as to make it seem that fire alone could 
atone for the injury or remove the sting. 

And the first book to mention in connection with this struggle is 
Delaune’s “ Plea for the Nonconformists,” a book round which hangs 
a melancholy tale, and which is entitled to a niche in the library of 
Fame for other reasons than the mere fact of its having been burnt 
before the Royal Exchange in 1683. ‘The story shows the sacerdotal- 
ism of the Church of England at its very worst, and helps to explain 
the civil heritage of hatred which, in the hearts of the nonconforming 
sects, has since descended and still clings to her. 
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Dr. Calamy, one of the king’s chaplains, had preached and printed 
a sermon, called “ Scrupulous Conscience,” challenging to, or advo- 
cating, the friendly discussion of points of difference between the 
Church and the Nonconformists. - Delaune, who kept a grammar 
school, was weak enough to take him at his word, and so wrote his Plea, 
a book of wondrous learning, and to this day one of the best to read 
concerning the origin and growth of the various rites of the Church. 
Thereupon he was whisked off to herd with the commonest felons in 
Newgate, whence he wrote repeatedly to Dr. Calamy, to beg him, as 
the cause of his unjust arrest, to procure his release. Delaune 
disclaimed all malignity against the English Church or any member 
of it, and with grim humour entreated to be convinced of his errors 
“by something more like dignity than Newgate.” But the Church 
has not always dealt in more convincing divinity, and accordingly the 
cowardly ecclesiastic held his peace and left his victim to suffer. 

It is difficult even now to tell the rest of Delaune’s story with 
patience. He was indicted for intending to disturb the peace of 
the kingdom, to bring the king into the greatest hatred and contempt, 
and for printing and publishing, by force of arms, a scandalous libel 
against the king and the prayer-book. Ofcourse it was extravagantly 
absurd, but these indictments were the legal forms under which the 
luckless Dissenters experienced sufferings that were to them the 
sternest realities. Delaune was, in consequence, fined a sum he 
could not possibly pay ; his books (for he also wrote “‘ The Image of 
the Beast,” wherein he showed, in three parallel columns, the far 
greater resemblance of the Catholic rites to those of Pagan Rome 
than to those of the New Testament) were condemned to be 
burnt ; and his judges, humane enough to let him off the pillory, in 
consideration of his education, sent him back to Newgate notwith- 
standing it. There, in that noisome atmosphere and in that foul 
company, he was obliged to shelter his wife and two small children ; 
and there, after fifteen months, he died, having first seen all he loved 
on earth pine and die before him. And he was only one of 8,000 
other Protestant Dissenters who died in prison during the merry, 
miserable reign of Charles II.! Of a truth Dissent has something to 
forgive the Church ; for persecution in Protestant Engiand was very 
much the same as in Catholic France, with, if possible, less justifi- 
cation. 

The main argument of Delaune’s book was that the Church of 
England agreed more in its rites and doctrines with the Church of 
Rome, and both Churches with Pagan or pre-Christian Rome, than 
either did with the primitive Church or the word of the Gospel—a 
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thesis that has long since become generally accepted; but his main 
offence consisted in saying that the Lord’s Prayer ought in one sentence 
to have been translated precisely as it now has been in the Revised 
Version, and in contending that the frequent repetition of the prayer in 
church was contrary to the express command of Scripture. On these 
and other points Delaune’s book was never answered—for the reason, 
I believe, that it never could be. After the Act of Toleration (16869) it 
was often reprinted ; the eighth and last time in 1706, when the High 
Church movement to persecute Dissent had assumed dangerous 
strength, with an excellent preface by Defoe, and concluding with 
the letters to Dr. Calamy, written by Delaune from Newgate. Defoe 
well points out that the great artifice of Delaune’s time was to make 
the persecution of Dissent appear necessary, by representing it as 
dangerous to the State as well as the Church. 

No one, of course, fought for the cause of Dissent with greater 
energy or greater personal loss than Defoe himself. It brought him 
to ruin, and one of his books to the hangman. 

It would seem that his “Shortest Way with the Dissenters” 
(1702), which ironically advocated their extermination, was in answer 
to a sermon preached at Oxford by Sacheverell in June of the same 
year, called “The Political Union,” wherein he alluded to a party 
against whom all friends of the Anglican Church “ought to hang out 
the bloody flag and banner of defiance.” Defoe’s pamphlet so 
exactly accorded with the sentiments of the High Church party 
against the Dissenters, that the extent of their applause at first was 
only equalled by that of their fury when the true author and his 
object came to be known. Parliament ordered the work to be burnt 
by the hangman, and Defoe was soon afterwards sentenced to a 
ruinous fine and imprisonment, and to three days’ punishment in the 
pillory. It was on this occasion that he wrote his famous “ Hymn 
to the Pillory,” which he distributed among the spectators, and from 
which (as it is somewhat long) I quote a few of the more striking 
lines : Hail, Hieroglyphick State machine, 

Contrived to punish fancy in ; 
Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 


And all thy insignificants disdain. 


Here by the errors of the town 
The fools look out and knaves look on. 


Actions receive their tincture from the times, 

And, as they change, are virtues made or crimes. 
Thou art the State-trap of the Law, 

But neither can keep knaves nor honest men in awe. 
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Thou art no shame to Truth and Honesty, 

Nor is the character of such defaced by thee, 

Who suffer by oppression’s injury. 

Shame, like the exhalations of the Sus, 

Falls back where first the motion was begun, 

And they who for no crime shali on thy brows appear, 
Bear less reproach than they who placed them there. 


The State-trap of the Law, however, long survived the hymn to it 
by the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” and was unworthily employed 
against many another great Englishman before its abolition. That 
event was delayed till the first year of Queen Victoria’s reign ; the House 
of Lords, of course, defending it, as it has every other instrument of 
tyranny, when the Commons in 1815 passed a Bill for its abolition. 

About the same time Parliament ordered to be burnt by the 
hangman a pamphlet against the Test, which one John Humphrey, 
an aged Nonconformist minister, had written and circulated among 
the Members of Parliament.! There seems to be no record of the 
pamphlet’s name ; and I only guess it may be a work entitled “A 
Draught for a National Church accommodation, whereby the sub- 
jects of North and South Britain, however different in their judgments 
concerning Episcopacy and Presbytery, may yet be united ” (1709). 
For, to suggest union or compromise or reconciliation between parties 
is generally to court persecution from both. 

A book that was very famous in its day, on the opposite side to Defoe, 
was Doctor Drake’s ‘“‘ Memorial of the Church of England,” published 
anonymously in1705. The Tory author was indignant that the House 
of Lords should have rejected the Bill against Occasional Conformity, 
which would have made it impossible for Dissenters to hold any 
office by conforming to the Test Act ; he complained of the knavish 
pains of the Dissenters to divide Churchmen into High and Low; 
and he declared that the present prospect of the Church was “ very 
melancholy,” and that of the government ‘‘not much more comfortable.” 
Long habit has rendered us callous to the melancholy state of the 
Church, and the discomfort of governments ; but in Queen Anne’s 
time the croakers’ favourite cry was a serious offence. The queen’s 
speech, therefore, of October 27, 1705, expressed strong resentment 
at this representation of the Church in danger ; both Houses, by con- 
siderable majorities, voted the Church to be “in a most safe and 
flourishing condition” ; and a royal proclamation censured both the 
book and its unknown author, a few months after it had been pre- 
sented by the Grand Jury of the City, and publicly burnt by the 
hangman. It was more rationally and effectually dealt with in 

1 Wilson’s Defoe, iii. 52. 
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Defoe’s “ High Church Legion, or the Memorial examined” ; but 
one is sometimes tempted to wish that the cry of the Church in danger 
. might be as summarily disposed of as it was in the reign of Queen 
Anne, when to vote its safety was deemed sufficient to insure it. 

Drake’s misfortunes as a writer were as conspicuous as his abilities. 
Two years before the Memorial was burnt, his “ Historia Anglo- 
Scotica,” purporting to give an impartial history of the events that 
occurred between England and Scotland from William the Conqueror 
to Queen Elizabeth, was burnt at Edinburgh (June 30, 1703). It was 
dedicated to Sir Edward Seymour, one of the Queen’s Commission- 
ers for the Union, and a High Churchman ; and as it also expressed 
the hope that the Union would afford the Scotch “as ample a field 
to love and admire the generosity of the English as they had there- 
tofore to dread their valour,” it was clearly not calculated to please the 
Scotch.. They accordingly burned it for its many reflections on the 
sovereignty and independence of their crown and nation. As the 
Memorial was also burnt at Dublin, Drake enjoys the distinction of 
having contributed a book to be burnt to each of the three kingdoms. 
He would perhaps have done better to have stuck to medicine ; and 
indeed the number of books written by doctors, that have brought 
their authors into trouble, is a remarkable fact in the history of 
literature. 

Next to Drake’s Memorial, and closely akin to it in argument, 
come the two famous sermons of Dr. Sacheverell, the friend of 
Addison, sermons which made a ‘greater stir in the reign of Queen 
Anne than any sermons have ever since made, or seem ever likely to 
make again. They were preached in August and November 1709, 
the first at Derby, called ‘‘The Communication of Sin,” and the 
other at St. Paul’s. The latter, “In Perils among False Brethren,” 
is very vigorous, even to read, and it is easy to understand the com- 
motion it caused. The False Brethren are the Dissenters and 
Republicans ; Sacheverell is as indignant with those “ upstart novel- 
ists” who presume “to evacuate the grand sanction of the Gospel, 
the eternity of hell torments,” as with those false brethren who “ will 
renounce their creed and read the Decalogue backward. . . fall 
down and worship the very Devil himself for the riches and honour of 
this world.” In his advocacy of non-resistance he was thought to 
hit at the Glorious Revolution itself. “The grand security of our 
government and the very pillar upon which it stands is founded upon 
the steady belief of the subject’s obligation to an absolute and uncon. 
ditional obedience to the supreme power in all things lawful, and the 
utter illegality of any resistance upon any pretence whatsoever.” 
Then came the great trial in the House of Lords, and Sacheverell’s 
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most able defence, often attributed to his friend Atterbury. This 
speech, which Boyer calls “studied, artful, and pathetic,” deeply 
affected the fair sex, and even drew tears from some of the tender- 
hearted ; but a certain lady to whom, before he preached the sermon, 
Sacheverell had explained the allusions in it to William IIL. the 
Ministry, and Lord Godolphin, was so astonished at the audacity of 
his public recantation that she suddenly cried out, “The greatest 
villain under the sun!” But for this little fact one might think 
Sacheverell was unfairly treated. At the end of it all, however, he 
was only suspended from preaching for three years, and his sermons 
condemned to be burnt before ihe Royal Exchange in presence of 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs ; a sentence so much more lenient than 
at first seemed probable, that bonfires and illuminations in London 
and Westminster attested the general delight. At the instance, too, 
of Sacheverell’s friends, certain other books were burnt two days 
before his own, by order of the House of Commons: so that the 
High Church party had not altogether the worst of the battle. The 
books so burnt were the following: 1. “The Rights of the Christian 
Church asserted against the Romish and all other priests.” By M. 
Tindal. 2. “A Defence of the Rights of the Christian Church.” 
3. “A Letter from a Country Attorney to a Country Parson concerning 
the Rights of the Church.” 4. Le Clerc’s extract and judgment of 
the same. 5. John Ciendon’s “Tractatus Philosophico-Theologicus 
de Persona”: a book that dealt with the subject of the Trinity. 

Boyer gives a curious description of Sacheverell: “A man of 
large and strong make and good symmetry of parts ; of a livid com- 
plexion and audacious look, without sprightliness ; the result and 
indication of an envious, ill-natured, proud, sullen, and ambitious 
spirit ”—clearly not the portrait of a friend. Lord Campbell thought 
the St. Paul’s sermon contemptible, and General Stanhope, in the 
debate, called it nonsensical and incoherent. It seems to me the 
very reverse, even if we abstract it from its stupendous effect. 
Sacheverell, no doubt, was a more than usually narrow-minded priest, 
but in judging of the preacher we must think also of the look and 
the voice and the gestures, and these probably fully made up, as they 
so often do, for anything false or illogical in the sermon itself. 

At all events Sacheverell won for himself a place in English 
history. That he should have brought the House of Lords into 
conflict with the pretensions of the Church, causing it to condemn to 
the flames together with his own sermons the famous Oxford decree of 
1683, which asserted the most absolute claims of monarchy, condemned 
twenty-seven propositions as impious and seditious, and most of them 
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as heretical and blasphemous, and condemned the works of nineteen 
writers to the flames, would alone entitle his name to remembrance.! 
So incensed indeed were the Commons that they also condemned to 
be burnt the very “ Collections of passages referred to by Dr. Sach- 
everell in the Answer to the Articles of his Impeachment.” 

But Parljament was in a burning mood ; for Sacheverell’s friends, 
wish’ng to justify his cry of the Church in danger, which he had 
ascribed to the heretical works lately printed, easily succeeded in 
procuring the burning of Tindal’s and Clendon’s books, before 
mentioned. Nor can anyone who reads that immortal work, “ The 
Rights of the Christian Church, asserted against the Romish and all 
other priests who claim an independent power over it,” wonder at their 
so urging the House, however much he may wonder at their succeeding. 

The first edition of “‘The Rights of the Christian Church ” ap- 
peared in 1706, published anonymously, but written by the celebrated 
Matthew Tindal, than whom All Souls College has never had a more 
distinguished Fellow, nor produced a more brilliant writer. In those 
days, when the question that most agitated men’s minds was whether 
the English Church was of Divine Right, and so independent of the 
civil power, or whether it was the creature of, and therefore subject 
to, the law, no work more convincingly proved the latter than this 
work of Tindal, a work which even now ought to be far more 
generally known than it is, no less for its great historical learning than 
for its scathing denunciations of priestcraft. 

As the subordination of the Church to the State is now a principle 
of general acceptance, there is less need to give a summary of 
Tindal’s arguments, than to quote some of the passages which led the 
writer to predict, when composing it, that he was writing a book that 
would drive the clergy mad. The promoting the independent power 
of the clergy has, he says, “ done more mischief to human societies 
than all the gross superstitions of the heathen, who were nowhere 
ever so stupid as to entertain such a monstrous contradiction as two 
independent powers in the same society ; and, consequently, their 
priests were not capable of doing so much mischief to the Common- 
wealth as some since have been.” The fact, that in heathen times 
greater differences in religion never gave rise to such desolating feuds 
as had always rent Christendom, proves “that the best religion has 
had the misfortune to have the worst priests.” ‘’Tis an amazing 
thing to consider that, though Christ and His Apostles inculcated 


1 See Somer’s 7vacts (1748), III., 223, and the Entire Confutation of Mr. 
Hoadley’s Book, for the decree itself, and the authors condemned. After the Rye 
House Plot, Oxford addressed Charles II. as ‘*the breath of our nostrils, the 
anointed of the Lord” ; Cambridge called him ‘* the Darling of Heaven !” 
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nothing so much as universal charity, and enjoined their disciples to 
treat, not only one another, notwithstanding their differences, but even 
Jews and Gentiles, with all the kindness imaginable, yet that their 
pretended successors should make it their business to teach such 
doctrines as destroy all love and friendship among people of different 
persuasions ; and that with so good success that never did mortals 
hate, abhor, and damn one another more heartily, or are readier to do 
one another more mischief, than the different sects of Christians.” “ If 
in the time of that wise heathen Ammianus Marcellinus, the Christians 
bore such hatred to one another that, as he complains, no beasts 
were such deadly enemies to men as the more savage Christians were 
generally to one another, what would he, if now alive, say of them?” 
&c. “The custom of sacrificing men among the heathens was owing 
to their priests, especially the Druids. . . . And the sacrificing of 
Christians upon account of their religious tenets (for which millions 
have suffered) was introduced for no other reason than that the 
clergy, who took upon them to be the sole judges of religion, might, 
without control, impose what selfish doctrines they pleased.” Of the 
High Church clergy he wittily observes : “‘ Some say that their lives 
might serve for a very good rule, if men would act quite contrary to 
them ; for then there is no Christian virtue which they could fail of 
observing.” 

If Tindal wished to madden the clergy, he certainly succeeded, for 
the pulpits raged and thundered against his book. But the only 
sermon to which he responded was Dr. Wotton’s printed Visitation ser- 
mon preached before the Bishop of Lincoln ; and his “ Defence of the 
Rights of the Christian Church” (55 pages) was burnt in company with 
the larger work. It contained the “ Letter from a Country Attorney to 
a Country Parson concerning the Rights of the Church,” and the 
philosopher Le Clere’s appreciative reference to Tindal’s work in his 
“ Bibliotheque Choisie.” 

Nevertheless, Queen Anne gave Tindal a present of £500 for his 
book, and told him that she believed he had banished Popery beyond 
a possibility of its return. Tindal himself, it should be said, had 
become a Roman Catholic under James II., and then a Protestant 
again, but whether before or after the abdication of James is not quite 
clear. He placed a high value on his own work, for when, in Decem- 
ber 1707, the Grand Jury of Middlesex presented “ The Rights ” 
its author sagely reflected that such a proceeding would “ occasion 
the reading of one of the best books that have been published in our 
age by many more people than otherwise would have read it.” This 


probably was the case, with the result that it was burnt, as aforesaid, 
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by the hangman in 1710 by order of the House of Commons, at the 
instance of Sacheverell’s friends, in the very same week that 
Sacheverell’s sermons themselves were burnt! The House wished 
perhaps to show itself impartial. The victory, for the time at least, 
was with Sacheverell and the Church. The Whig ministry was over- 
turned, and its Tory successor passed the Bill against Occasional 
Conformity, and the Schism Act ; and, had the queen’s reign been 
prolonged, would probably have repealed the very meagre Toleration 
Act of 1689. Tindal, however, despite the Tory reaction, continued 
to write on the side of civil and religious liberty, keeping his best 
work for the last, published within three years of his death, when he 
was past seventy, namely, “ Christianity as Old as the Creation ; or, 
the Gospel a republication of the Religionof Nature” (1730). Strange 
to say, this work, criticised as it was, was neither presented nor burnt. 
I have no reason, therefore, to present it here, and indeed it is a 
book of which rather to read the whole than merely extracts. 

About the same time that Sacheverell’s sermons were the sensa- 
tion of London, a sermon preached in Dublin on the Presbyterian 
side was attended there with the same marks of distinction. In 
November 1711 Boyse’s sermon on “The Office of a Scriptural 
Bishop ” was burnt by the hangman, at the command of the Irish 
House of Lords. Unfortunately one cannot obtain this sermon 
without a great number of others, amongst which the author embedded 
it in a hugeand repulsive folio comprising all his works. The sermon 
was first preached and printed in 1709, and reprinted the next year : 
it enters at length into the historical origin of Episcopacy in the early 
Church, the author alluding as follows to the Episcopacy aimed at by 
too many of hisowncontemporaries : “ A grandand pompous sinecure, 
a domination over all the churches and ministers in a large district 
managed by others as his delegates, but requiring little labour of a 
man’s own, and all this supported by large revenues and attended 
with considerable secular honours.” Boyse could hardly say the same 
in these days, true, no doubt, as it was in his own. Still, that even an 
Irish House of Lords should have seen fit to burn his sermon makes 
one think that the political extinction of that body can have been no 
serious loss to the sum-total of the wisdom of the world. 

The last writer to incur a vote of burning from the House of 
Commons in Queen Anne’s reign was William Fleetwood, Bishop of 
St. Asaph ; and this for the preface to four sermons he had preached 
and published: (1) on the death of Queen Mary, 1694, (2) on the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester, 1700, (3) on the death of King 
William, 1701, (4) on the Queen’s Accession, in 1702. It was voted 
to the public flames on June 10, 1712, as “malicious and factious, 
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highly reflecting upon the present administration of public affairs 
under Her Majesty, and tending to create discord and sedition 
among her subjects.’” The burning of the preface caused it to be 
the more read, and some 4,000 numbers of the Sfectator, No. 384, 
carried it far and wide. Probably it was more read than the prelate’s 
numerous tracts and sermons, such as his “ Essay on Miracles,” or his 
“ Vindication of the Thirteenth of Romans.” 

The bishop belonged to the party that was dissatisfied with the 
terms of the peace of Utrecht, then pending, and his preface was 
clearly written as a vehicle or vent for his political sentiments. The 
offensive passage ran as follows: ‘We were, as all the world 
imagined then, just entering on the ways that promised to lead to 
such a peace as would have answered all the prayers of our religious 
Queen . . . when God, for our sins, permitted the spirit of discord 
to go forth, and by troubling sore the camp, the city, and the country 
(and oh! thatit had altogether spared the places sacred to His worship!) 
to spoil for a time the beautiful and pleasing prospect, and give us, 
in its stead, I know not what—our enemies will tell the rest with 
pleasure.” Writing to Bishop Burnet, he expresses himself still more 
strongly: “I am afraid England has lost all her constraining power, 
and that France thinks she has us in her hands, and may use us as 
she pleases, which, I dare say, will be as scurvily as we deserve. 
What a change has two years made! Your lordship may now 
imagine you are growing young again; for we are fallen, methinks, 
into the very dregs of Charles the Second’s politics.” Assuredly 
Bishop Fleetwood had done better to reserve his political opinions 
for private circulation, instead of exposing them to the world under 
the guise and shelter of what purported to be a religious publication. 

But he belonged to the age of the great political Churchmen, when 
the Church played primarily the part of a great political institution, and 
her more ambitious members, as some do still, made the profession of 
religion subsidiary to the interests of the political party they espoused. 
The type is gradually becoming extinct, and the time is long since 
past when the preface to a bishop’s sermons, or even his sermons 
themselves, could convulse the State. One cannot, for instance, 
conceive the recurrence of such a commotion as was raised by 
Fleetwood or Sacheverell, possible as everything is in the zigzag 
course of history. Still less can one conceive a repetition of such 
persecution of Dissent as has been illustrated by the cases of Delaune 
and Defoe. For either the Church moderated her hostility to Dis- 
sent, or her power to exercise it lessened ; no instance occurring after 
the reign of Queen Anne of any book being sentenced to the 
flames on the side either of Orthodoxy or Dissent, J, A. FARRER. 
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THE LOST LAKES OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Terra tremit: fugere . . . —Virg. 


ANY years ago I found myself in lodgings at Auckland, un- 
certain where to go, or what to do. I had the casual 
company of a naval friend, and it was in our minds to try our luck 
at farming. But first we would see a little more of the country than 
we had hitherto been able to do, and as at this juncture a brother 
of my friend’s—a lawyer practising in Sydney—swooped down on us 
for an outing, we thought it a good opportunity to put our plan of 
sight-seeing into execution. 

It was a Sunday afternoon when the young barrister arrived, and 
while he went out to dine with one of the judges, his brother and I 
got out maps and charts, planning and sketching excursions for the 
general benefit. When the lawyer came in from his dinner, he joined 
heartily in our schemes ; and finally, long after midnight, we narrowed 
things down to the Bay of Islands and the Hot Lakes—the latter 
winning the toss. It is well to have seen those marvels while they 
were yet in their primitive state. Later on, they grew horribly vul- 
garised and spoilt ; gangs of tourists crowding in upon them with 
shrieks of ill-timed merriment. I cannot much blame the earthquake 
that came and swept the place away. I think, if I had been an 
earthquake, I should have done the same thing myself. How could 
the mildest, meekest of earthquakes be expected patiently to put 
up with Paris fashions, tennis, and a brass band by the shore of 
Rotoiti ; or fat and greasy citizens at luncheon on the sacred isle 
of Mokoia? 

Far be it from me to indulge in any long description of the Hot 
Lake country: for who does not know, who has not read, the 
graphic account of that wonderful region in the delightful book 
“Oceana”? Nevertheless, as we were amongst the first white men to 
dive into that wild land, it may be of interest to recount the worry 
and harass that beset the hardy traveller at every step in those 
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unsophisticated days, before the invention of “ globe-trotting,” with 
all its luxurious paraphernalia of travel. To that end, I venture on 
a few extracts from our daily log : 

Monday, March 11.—Filled in the sketch of our tour, before 
blurred in outline and vague ; struck a bargain with the master of a 
small ship, and went to bed, full of the hot lakes of Rotorua and 
Roto-mahana, volcanoes, solfataras, and geysers, and the pleasant 
excitement of finding our way through untrodden bush, and tribes of 
suspicious, perhaps hostile, natives. Our landlady weeps, and says 
she is sure she will never see us again in ¢Ais world. I take her lay- 
ing stress on the word /Ais in very good part, and indeed as giving us 
quite a character. She is a fiercely religious old sectary, and I know 
well her private opinion as to the ultimate fate of those who do not 
agree with her is by no means a cheerful or hopeful one. Indeed, 
once, after a frightful smash of crockery (her own doing), she gave 
vent to her wounded feelings by hurling at us, point blank, the place 
of our destination. ‘St. Alphonso Liguori” (retorted I) “tells us 
that the good God has provided woman with her tongue on the same 
principle that He has armed the wasp with her sting ; but,” adds the 
saint, “let the wise man flee from both *— and I fled. However, 
she is on the whole a respectable body, in high repute among her 
fellow-believers, and (what is more to our present purpose) a thrifty 
housewife ; and I have a pleasing fancy we are the grand exception 
that proves the general rule of her harsh creed. Be that as it may, it 
flattered us to see her sorrowful and lachrymose at our going. Her 
children, moreover, had dismal forebodings that the days of sweets and 
odd pence were over for ever ; hence they added their shrill trebles 
to a very gratifying chorus of woe. 

Tuesday, 12.-—At noon went aboard a little fore-and-aft schooner 
of 22 tons, bound for Tauranga in the Bay of Plenty, and soon 
after got under weigh, light and variable airs giving us leisure to 
observe and mark whatever of interest lay on either hand. At sunset 
we were inthe Hauraki Gulf, nearing the fair mountain of Coromandel. 
As for the breeze, however, “at evening it hath died away,” leaving 
us with idly-flapping sails to drift on the flood-tide in a direction 
away from our proper course. 

Wednesday, t3.—Calmsand contrary winds. We tacked frequently, 
which to us, who were masters of our own time, was not so irksome 
a thing, because we thus obtained good and near views of lofty 
capes and mountains clothed with kawrie-pine and evergreen forest, 
of fantastic needle-shaped islets and rocky knolls, of sunny bays and 
sheltered coves innumerable, and of never a house or human abode 
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in all the country round. At night, under the Southern Cross and 
Magellanic clouds, we lay in a sultry calm. The stillness was com- 
plete. As I sat smoking on deck, with only a sailor, a Swede, steer- 
ing—or at least standing by the tiller, for there was little of steering 
to be done—occasionally we could hear the surf breaking on the 
Mercury Islands, off which, at the distance of a mile or so, we lay 
becalmed, idly rising and falling with the gentle swell. At times, too, 
the blowing of a restless whale would break in on the solemn stillness 
of the hour. I spent the night-watches in fishing. As I hauled up 
great creatures from a vast depth, I could see them coming long 
before it would have been possible to do so had it been daylight, 
because, by their hasty movements of anguish, they made around 
themselves a luminosity of water. By-and-by I sat down and 
talked sea-talk with the man at the wheel. Our crew consists of 
three persons, and our three selves are the only passengers—two 
Englishmen, one Irishman, a Maori, a Creole, and a Swede. 

Thursday, 14.—From daybreak to sunrise—no long space of 
time in these latitudes—I was on deck, to see a natural arch in close 
proximity to which we were sailing. It was very fine and curious, 
and, if I am not mistaken, had attracted the attention of Captain 
Cook. After this, we sailed by many inaccessible islets ; some of 
them like sugar loaves and spires, and one like a haystack. Others 
were verdant cones or mounds of fern. At sundown we passed Flat 
Island, where an old murderer lives all by himself. On calm nights 
his cries of remorse and agony, as he wanders up and down ina 
frenzy, are wafted across to the mainland, and appal those that hear 
them. Soonafterdusk, having been favoured all day with a nice lead- 
ing wind, we rounded the bluff headland of Tauranga, and let go our 
anchor in smooth water. It was then too dark, and the channel too 
narrow and intricate, for us to proceed to the place of our destination 
—a Maori Pah further up the estuary—so we made ourselves snug for 
another night, and ready for an early start on the morrow. 

Friday, 15.—After daybreak we left the road where we had 
anchored on the previous night, and, drifting further up, anchored 
again off a sheltered island—the Mission Station—where, when I 
came on deck at sunrise, I heard their little bell tinkling for eariy 
prayer. The missionaries—evil spoken of by so many—are to be re- 
spected and pitied. When I see how very little good, after years of 
weary toil, comes ofall their labours, I respect their rare faith ; and I 
pity them because, when their exertions chance to have some slight 
reward, then comes the trader with his gin, following hard on, yet 
always abusing, the missionary pioneer, and makes the reclaimed 
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savage seven times worse than he was before. But to return. We 
arrived at the Maori Pah in the course of the morning, and canoes 
full of natives soon put off to our vessel. Presently we went ashore 
and entered the picturesque and stockaded Pah, where the native 
huts or “wharies” lay close by the clear rippling sea, shaded by 
peach groves and surrounded by melon gardens, with plots of sweet 
potato and plantations of maize. In the stockade of the Pah, short 
distances apart, stood upright trunks of trees about 20 feet high, 
their tops carved into grim and grotesque resemblances of tattooed 
devils, with immense heads, and uncouth, squat, distorted limbs. 
Their eyes of fire glisten with the light of mother-o’-pearl. As one 
approaches a Pah at dusk, these effigies glare like cannibals, looming 
in the twilight. We went to the chief of the tribe and soon disclosed 
the purpose of our visit. It was a disappointment to him to find we 
were not on a trading errand, with oceans of gin and fire-water, but 
he was tolerably civil and obliging notwithstanding, and sent out to 
see about getting us a guide to Rotorua. Meanwhile, we became 
objects of the greatest interest and curiosity to all the people—chiefly 
women—who were left in the Pah. They sat squatted in a circle 
round us in most unpleasant proximity. The weather was warm, 
and their smell strong. I don’t think their remarks were altogether 
complimentary, because sometimes they would burst into fits of 
jeering laughter. A few ventured to give us little sly pokes and 
pinches, to see if we were truly flesh and blood. We sustained the 
interview (and their attentions) as best we might, and were not sorry 
when the return of the chief’s envoy, with our future guide, made a 
little stir and diversion in our favour. We bargained with the man— 
his name was Pere-nara—to go with us, out and home, for three 
pounds ; and we agreed to start without further delay, this being a 
busy time of year with the natives, and our man wanting to be back 
again as fast as possible. We began our journey at 2 P.M. For the first 
few miles of our march we went occasionally through small patches 
and scratchings of cultivation, helping ourselves to rock- and water- 
melons and peaches, or munching the tender stalk of maize, which is 
a sweet and thirst-allaying thing. Then, walking fast across a stretch 
of desolate fern-land, we came to a narrow sluggish stream which we 
had to swim. No sooner had we dressed and got a few hundred 
yards further on our way, than we were confronted by that odious 
stream again. And this sort of thing went on so long—the river, of 
malice aforethought, greeting us at every turn—that the younger 
Allingham swore he would dress himself no more, but walk along, in 
native fashion, with his clothes on his head, ready. for the next 
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plunge. He tried it for half a mile or so; and at the end of that 
half-mile repented of his oath and gave in, scratched and torn, a 
spectacle to all beholders. We came, after sunset, to a Pah on the 
very verge of the forest. It was quite deserted ; the inhabitants— 
wives, pigs, dogs and all—having migrated to some land of their hold- 
ing on the sea coast, to thresh out corn. We took possession of one 
of the empty huts, and, crawling in, lighted a fire of faggots in the 
middle of the floor, lay down on either hand, and having eaten 
biscuits and hard-boiled eggs, lit our pipes and soon fell asleep. 

Saturday, 16.—Rose with the sun, and after a breakfast of biscuit 
and melon, with water for our drink, set diligently off into the forest, 
whose great arms soon closed in upon and embraced us. All day, 
with but few intervals of rest, and not overburdened with food, we 
went quickly and perseveringly through the dense and sombre jungle, 
pushing our way through thickets of fern and tree veronica, with 
clothes nearly torn off our backs by thorny climbers, till 4 P.M., 
when we halted half an hour by the graveside of a Maori who had 
perished in the wilderness. His friends had put up, by way of tomb- 
stone, the wooden image of an idol, capped with a battered old wide- 
awake. It was agruesome place to choose for a halt, but it was the only 
piece of open ground we came across where there was room enough 
to sit down. After that we plodded on, often stumbling over hidden 
trunks and “ windfalls” ; great trees, and the epiphytes that grew on 
their branches, and the climbers that crept up their stems and spread 
along their boughs, excluding the rays of the sun, and making a green 
and grateful twilight. Exquisite tree-ferns, too, and stately palms 
spread everywhere their feathery umbrellas overhead. At nightfall 
we came to a gorge, through which, at a great depth, flowed a moun- 
tain stream. This stream we determined to cross, and then camp 
for the night. It is ever the aim of the wise traveller in this country 
to rest on the far side of his river, and so be secure trom sudden 
flood. Plunging hastily in, all heated as I was, and swallowing at 
the same time draughts of icy water, I took a chill, and by the time 
sticks were collected and a fire kindled under the trees, I became 
extremely sick and ill. We had no food left but a few dry old 
biscuits, and a hunch of still staler bread, and what with mosquitoes 
and rain we had but a poor time of it that night. 

Sunday, 17.—Rose at daylight, still unwell, but better (all praise 
to the blessed Patrick !), and set off at once. It was no use waiting 
for breakfast, because we had none to wait for, and our best plan 
seemed to push on as fast as we could. I was too faint and miserable 
to take much note of anything I saw by the way. At night we slept at 
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the native settlement of Owhato, which is opposite the high island of 
Mokoia in Lake Rotorua. The natives here were tolerably civil and 
hospitable. ‘“ This village,” says Thomson in his “ Story of New 
Zealand,” “was the place where the beautiful Hine-Moa first heard 
the trumpet of Tutanekai on the island of Mokoia.” 

The morning of the 18th proved wet and misty. Started about 
10 A.M., but owing to the fog and rain got only as far as the village 
of Ohinemotu. Here are the first hot springs, and wonderful things 
indeed they are : waters bursting and boiling out of the bowels of 
the earth, throwing themselves in transport many feet into the air, 
and falling back to the ground in a shower of diamond drops that 
glint and glitter against a dark and steamy pillar of fog. Near here, 
at the chief’s house, we ate our dinner, and an excelient one our 
famished appetites found it. Everything, no doubt, was slightly 
tinged with a sulphurous taste, as the dinner had beencooked in one 
of the hot-water holes close at hand. But we were not in a mood to 
stick at trifles, and ate with great heartiness of the things set before 
us. After dinner we were led out to disport ourselves in the hot 
baths. The luxury of these baths is delightful, and they are to be 
had of any temperature that may seem most agreeable to the bather. 
The Maori almost live in them during cold weather ; we saw at least 
a dozen little black imps sitting cuddled up in one of the baths not 
twelve feet square. Not much bothered with clothes at the best of 
times, if they feel cold they just take a header into the water, as we 
at home poke the fire or put our feet on the fender. It is only the 
difference between toasting and boiling ; with this advantage in favour 
of the latter process, that it warms you equally all over, whereas in 
the former it is necessary to turn round, or shift one’s place, before 
being nicely done on both sides. The first bath in which we plunged 
to-day was almost unpleasantly hot, and the elder Allingham, as he 
rose to the surface, spluttered out from Anstey’s “ New Bath Guide,” 

To-day, manv persons of rank and condition 
Were boiled by command of an able physician ; 

the able (and black) physician standing by grinning, as we 
wriggled about like eels in the scalding steam. Many of the baths 
were only little square holes twelve or fifteen feet across, with flags 
along their sides, and about four feet deep, with stony bottoms. 
After bathing till we were parboiled, we slept again at the chief's 
house. He treated us well, but charged us accordingly. One old 
villain of a Maori urged us with kind entreaty to mount his horse 
and ride dry-shod across a river that lay before us. We took him at 
his word as he had pressed his horse so strongly upon us, thanked 
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him, mounted, and crossed. When he had ferried us all safely over, 
the truculent hang-dog old churl turned round and demanded pay- 
ment—quite a heavy toll—in loud tones and with extravagant 
gestures. 

On the roth we made an earlystart, and reached Lake Terawera at 
midday. Called on Mr. Spencer, the missionary, and found him very 
attentive and hospitable. -He was the only white man we encountered 
inthe courseof ourtravels, and he expressed himself as much surprised 
tosee us there, in the then unsettled state of the country. He gave us 
every information as to how we might best cross Lake Terawera, 
and reach Roto-mahana. After luncheon with our kind host, we 
chartered a canoe to carry us across the lake. Paddling briskly 
along till sundown, we came to a lone promontory, where we en- 
camped for the night in a close Maori hut. Our friends practised 
their invariable custom of getting up a blazing fire on the middle of 
the floor, and shutting tight the sliding door of their hut, so that 
what with smoke, heat, stench, and fleas, we were driven nearly 
frantic. Luckily there was a splendid peach orchard close at hand ; 
so we turned out at midnight and lay down under the trees, much 
to the surprise of the natives, who thought us mad thus to forsake 
the comforts of civilisation for the pleasure of lying “sub Jove 
frigido.” 

On the morning of the zoth we left this place before 7 A.M., and 
got to Roto-mahana at noon. What we saw there was well worth 
all the trouble we had taken to see it. Nature seems to have in- 
vented this weird infernal spot when in one of her wildest freaks of 
creation. Her chief wonders here are the flinty rocks, which form a 
broad flight of steps full a hundred feet in height, and each step 
higher than those of the Pyramids. In cavities of the top steps are 
pools and basins of boiling water, becoming tepid as it trickles 
down step by step to lower levels. In the bottom steps, and till you 
have ascended about fifty feet up this strange staircase of marble, 
there is no water at all. These steps are white, pure white, in colour, 
and from a distance, with the sun shining on them, look as white as 
new-fallen snow. 

After visiting the small island on Lake Roto-mahana—where there 
are a few raupo huts inhabited by squalid-looking savages—and 
looking at some more wonderful springs both on the mainland and 
the island itself—where was one covered with a flag of stone at 
least nine inches thick, and yet so hot from the steam below that 
you could scarcely touch it for a moment without being burnt—we 
came to a most remarkable spring, which sends up steam through a 
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deep funnel raised above the surface. The steam in escaping makes 
a noise louder than what one hears in a large engine-room, and our 
guide would not let us go too near, for fear of falling through the 
thin crust into the hell beneath. After spending a couple of hours in 
this extraordinary region, we returned across the warm waters of 
Roto-mahana, paddling in our canoe over one little bit where, if we 
had tumbled out, we should have been boiled to death in no time. 
Allingham said he felt quite thankful to think the Maoris have 
renounced human flesh as food. When we got back to the Mission 
Station on Lake Terawera, Mr. Spencer made us stay the night with 
him, and a very agreeable evening we spent. We were all anxious to 
go on to the great Lake Taupo, but Mr. Spencer quite dissuaded us 
from undertaking the expedition. He told us that even he himself 
would not attempt it at that time, and he thought we should be 
guilty of a public wrong in attempting it, as if anything happened to 
us, it might lead to serious complications. We took the advice given 
us, and next morning left on our return journey. Passing through 
Ohinemotu about noon, we reached Owhato after dark, and slept 
there that night. Our guide was quite knocked up and ill with 
influenza, and could go no further, so we left him behind at Owhato 
to recover his health. Next morning I parted from my companions, 
who were bent on a three days’ excursion to Mount Edgcumbe. I was 
quite unequal to the exertion, not having recovered from the chill 
I got in crossing the river Maungorewa, and I thought it best to 
get down to the coast while I had strength left for the journey. I 
hired a second Maori to guide me into the path that led to the river, 
and by nightfall arrived at the same spot where we had camped on 
the night of the 16th. 

There I slept once more, and on the morning of the 22nd rose 
with the sun, and continued my walk. The rain came down in 
unceasing torrents. With swollen, festering feet, that made every 
step a torture, I floundered on through the dripping forest, so weak 
from fever and want of proper food that I could scarcely stumble 
along, reeling like a drunken man. The path, which was everywhere 
difficult to make out and keep to, I eventually lost altogether, and 
found myself completely at fault in the densely-matted jungle. The 
sun being hidden, I could not give even a guess at the direction I 
ought to take. By nightfall I contrived to hit the open space by the 
grave of the Maori who had perished in the wood. This uncheer- 
ful place I made my camping ground, suffering much during the 
night from the raw damp of the air and the furious attacks of count- 
less hosts of mosquitoes. Cold, the pain of my feet, and the 
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gruntings of wild pigs all about, prevented sleep, and I lay awake, 
too ill to smoke, waiting for the dawn. 

Saturday, 23.—After daylight it began to rain again, and never 
once stopped the whole day. Weak and wretched I wandered on, 
and soon got off the trail. It was high noon before I picked it up 
again, and, after following it till dusk, it brought me to the very place 
where I had camped the night before! This was a dismal state of 
affairs, and though I lay down during the hours of darkness, it was 
only because I did not see my way to move onwards. Drenched 
to the skin, half famished, and ill into the bargain, sleep was out of 
the question; moreover, I was uneasy at the scrape I had got myself 
into, not seeing my way well out of it. 

Sunday, 24.—To-day, more exhausted and slower than ever— 
“ remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ”—I pursued my path, and late 
in the afternoon, when no longer able to drag myself along, I lay 
down by the side of the track. I had been there I know not how 
long when a dog scented me out, and no wofds can describe the 
joy with which I presently saw in the gloom ahead the dusky 
forms of some naked Maori approaching—a travelling party of three 
men and awoman. Their friendliness I shall never forget ; it was 
like that of the good Samaritan to the man in the parable. They 
gave me ripe peaches, and water out of their calabash, and lighting 
a fire of leaves and moss hastily cooked me some potatoes in the 
ashes. When they had seen me eat and drink, and found that I was 
somewhat revived, they rose to depart, for they had far to travel, 
and night was at hand. Before taking their leave they gave me food 
sufficient for a day’s journey. Cheered by the kindness of these 
simple children of nature, and refreshed by their food and water, I 
made an effort to push on, and by dark arrived at that empty Pah 
where we had slept on the 15th. Crawling into a hut, I ate some 
more peaches and potatoes, and then slept soundly, despite the 
extreme multitude of wooden devils that stood sentry round my 
sleeping place. Perhaps the spirits were scared out of them, or 
rendered impotent by my loud Te Deum. 

Monday, 25.—Early astir; and drawing a stick from the palisade 
to be my staff, support, and comfort, plodded slowly along, thankful 
to be clear of that forest at last, and once more out in the open coun- 
try. In the afternoon I saw an old Maori, wrapped in his blanket, 
and squatted in the sun at the door of his hut, a few hundred yards 
from the track. I went up, and asking for something to eat, he gave 
me a large and ripe water-melon. I, in return, gave him a meer- 
schaum pipe and its case. And then what must this dreadful old 
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man do, but (not to be outdone in liberality).enter his hut, lug out 
his young daughter, and make me an offer of her! As I was bent on 
reaching the coast, if possible, ere nightfall, the courtship and honey- 
moon must necessarily have been of the briefest. Besides, there was 
no priest handy, and canonical hours were over for the day; so, 
shaking my head and muttering some lame excuse, I left the lady 
unwedded and sulky, and my would-be father-in-law in astonish- 
ment at my lack of interest in his daughter’s charms. There were 
still many streams to ford, and one, where the tide happened to be 
high, I had to swim ; and so it came to pass that it was after mid- 
night when I made the coast. Hailing the schooner, which was still at 
her anchorage, with aloud “ ‘ Kestrel,’ ahoy !” and lighting a little fire 
to show my whereabouts, a boat soon shoved off, picked me up, and 
conveyed me on board. There, for many days, I remained a close 
prisoner, worn and emaciated, with feet in so bad a state that I was 
scarcely able to stand. Indeed, it was not till three months after- 
wards that I was able to get about without the aid of sticks. Whilst 
cooped up on board the schooner, I saw and heard a great deal that 
met with my strongest disapprobation. The schooner was here 
for purposes of trade ; gin, and gin alone, was the medium of all 
bargains made—the axis, if I may so say, round which all the 
trader’s transactions with the natives revolved. No bargain could be 
struck without it ; at least so the trader told me, and I suppose he 
knew best what was for his own interests. It is a monstrous thing 
that the Government should tolerate such an inhuman mode of traffic 
with the poor unfortunate natives. They are powerless to withstand 
the charms of gin, and, under its stupefying fumes, part idiotically 
with all they most prize. The men become sots, and the natural 
licentiousness of their women, which requires no inflammatory excite- 
ment, sinks to beastly and disgusting depths. 

Five days after my arrival on board, the Allinghams returned, by 
way of Opotiki and Manawatu, from their excursion to Mount Edg- 
cumbe. They had scarce a shred of clothes left on their backs, and 
looked like two sticks of mahogany. ‘The days now passed merrily 
by in stitchings and patchings; and we had brought with us a little 
library of books wherewith to do battle against the tedium of the 
voyage, and over which we were able to dispute and wrangle at will. 
When our books were done, and we ourselves beginning to get im- 
patient and cross—when, too, the captain found his gin had run out, 
and his trade, in consequence, grown slack, he weighed anchor rather 
unexpectedly one afternoon, and stood out to sea. When clear of the 
land we met with baffling head winds and a nasty choppy cross-sea, 
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against which there was no hope of making way ; and seeing it 
now, at eventide, begin to blow hard, with every appearance of a 
rough dirty night, we put the ship about, and, by the light of a full 
moon, ran back inside the Head, and anchored in a sheltered cove. 
There, though the wind roared and the rain fell, we lay snug 
and secure. At & A.M. next morning, the wind having veered, we 
made a move, and finally left the capacious harbour of Tauranga. 
All day we ran with speed before a strong and fair breeze, and an 
hour or so after sunset, cast anchor in a sweet little land-locked bay 
amongst the Mercury Islands. When the full moon rose from behind 
a cone-shaped hill, and shed a slanting light across our little port, 
I thought I had seldom seen a more entrancing and peaceful 
scene. The placid water, so in contrast with the stormy waves 
on which we had been tossed outside—the dark, glossy Rata trees, 
dipping their gnarled boughs in the tide, with a dancing reflection 
of leaves—two or three, only two or three, Maori cottages, in which, 
though we saw lights, there was no sound—and all around, except at 
the narrow entrance by which we had come in, a ridge of low hills 
that kept off the wind! We could hear the surf breaking heavily 
outside, but where we lay the sea was like a millpond. In this pleasant 
harbour of refuge we rode at anchor two days, weatherbound— 
weatherbound, not by reason of storm, but because, with the wind as 
it then was, we could not have fetched Lake Colville. We would 
often take our boat and pull ashore, or row about among the little 
islets at hand, collecting oysters for supper, bathing, botanizing. 
The third day, very early, we went on our way to the sea outside. 
The wind being strong and foul, we were close-hauled all day in a 
nasty jumping sea, much to the discomfort of those amongst us who 
were not proof against sea-sickness. I was not of the number, and 
yet, somehow or other, I found the day drag tediously along, and 
was glad when it came to an end, and the wind lulled down to a 
calm. Next morning, we were in smooth water under shelter of the 
island of Waihaki, and at six in the evening brought our expedition 
to an end, and let go our anchor off the wharf at Auckland. The 
evening was chilly, and we were quite glad to see a cheerful blaze of 
logs on the hearth of our cottage ; glad, too, to get letters and papers, 
and hear the news of the day, from which we had long been cut off. 


J. LAWSON, 

















“OLD Q.” 


EW characters amongst the Upper Ten Thousand, even in the 
days of the Regency, equalled in vice and profligacy William, 
fourth Duke of Queensberry, better known in Society by his 
familiar sobriquet of “Old Q.” There is still standing towards the 
western end of Piccadilly a mansion at the bow-window of which 
the old sinner would sit and ogle and leer at the ladies and servant- 
maids as they tripped along towards the park in their gay dresses a 
century ago; and many a man of the present day may, without 
knowing it, bear in his veins the blood of the ancient house of 
Douglas, which “ Old Q.” did so much to disgrace. 

His descent was certainly illustrious. Five centuries ago there 
lived in Scotland a certain Margaret, (in her own right) Countess of 
Mar, who married William, Earl of Douglas. Her husband and son 
in succession bore the double title of Earl of Douglas and Mar, and the 
son was famous in his day as a warrior. He made, as history tells us, 
an incursion into England, and in 1388 penetrated as far south as the 
gates of York. Returning thence laden with rich spoils, he had to 
encounter the English in several skirmishes about Newcastle, in one 
of which, at Otterburn, he lost his life, though the English chieftain, 
Lord Percy, who was against him in arms, was soon after defeated by 
the Scottish troops. The Earl left an illegitimate son, Sir William 
Douglas, on whom he was able to confer by charter the Barony of 
Drumlanrig, in Dumfriesshire, and who became celebrated not only 
in arms but in diplomacy ; he was sent as ambassador to England in 
1412 to solicit the release of James I. of Scotland, who, on regaining 
his freedom, confirmed the broad lands of Drumlanrig to him by a 
charter written in his own hand. 

From him was descended William, ninth Baron of Drumlanrig, 
who had the honour of entertaining James VI. at his mansion, on his 
return to England from his northern dominions, and was rewarded 
with the Earldom of Queensberry. The second Earl, we are told, 
was a great sufferer in the Stuart cause ; and his son, the third Earl, 
being Justice-General and Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, and 
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Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh, and an Extraordinary Lord of 
Session, was raised in 1683 tothe dukedom. The great-great-grand- 
son of this Duke of Queensberry was the eccentric character whom I 
mentioned in my opening remarks. 

Being a member of the younger branch of the house of Douglas, 
he was known in early life by quite another name ; and it was as the 
Earl of March that he first became notorious alike in the sporting 
world and in the gay circles of Court life whilst still a child. On the 
death of his father, in 1731, he inherited the title, and large estates in 
Peeblesshire and other Lowland counties, and before he was twenty 
he had plunged sufficiently into dissipation as to have incurred a very 
respectable amount of debt and the reputation of a confirmed 
gamester. He aiso became well known upon the turf at Newmarket, 
and also in other quarters far less reputable than that. He became the 
associate and patron of bruisers and prize-fighters, and frequented the 
orgies of the cockpit. He gained distinction by his gallantries in the 
capital, and shone at once the meteor of the turf and drawing-room. 
“ A handsome person, of which he always took special care, joined 
to a splendid equipage, a title, wealth and fortune—all of which 
advantages were heightened by most polished manners and all the 
graces of bewitching conversation—insured to him the smiles of the 
fairest of English heiresses.” But he never allowed his neck to be 
ensnared in the marriage noose, and always declined to lead a young 
lady, however much she might have pleased his fancy, to the matri- 
monial altar of St. George’s, Hanover Square. One who knew him 
well writes thus in the early days of the present century: “ It was 
always in fact his particular fancy to enjoy all the pleasures of wedlock 
and the freedom of celibacy ; a course which precluded that species 
of alliance which might have insured legitimate heirs for his extensive 
fortune and splendid titles. We are said to be imitative animals ; 
and this doctrine coincides with his conduct for many years, during 
which he imitated Lord Baltimore’s way of life, intrigues, and oriental 
forms of courtship. . . . Although, like the illustrious Duke of 
Bedford, he professed so strong an attachment to the pleasures of the 
turf, yet, being too wary a bird, he never suffered himself to become 
the prey of sharpers.” 

“In the year 1756 Lord March rode his own horse at 
Newmarket, against a Scotch nobleman—lI believe the Duke of 
Hamilton. Some time after the celebrated race against time was 
suggested by his lordship, which was that a machine with four 
wheels should go not less than nineteen miles within the space of 
sixty minutes. As it had been already discovered that a race-horse 
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might be urged to such a degree of speed as to run over a mile in a 
minute, this, which allowed about three to a carriage, did not appear 
so surprising to the knowing ones, for a short space of time ; but the 
continuance of such a rapid motion, during a whole hour, staggered 
their belief, and many of them were completely outwitted.” 

I may be pardoned for extracting here a paragraph from the 
fourth volume of “Old and New London.” 

“The houses now numbered 138 and 139, between Park Lane 
and Hamilton Place, formed at the beginning of this century one 
mansion, remarkable for its large bow windows, and occupied by 
the eccentric and licentious Duke of Queensberry, better known to 
Society by his nickname of ‘Old Q.’ In his old age, when fairly 
sated with pleasures of the grossest kind, he would sit in sunny 
weather in his balcony, with an umbrella or parasol over his head, 
and amuse himself with watching the female passers-by, ogling every 
pretty woman, and sending out his minions to fetch them in-doors, 
as a spider will draw flies into his web. The Duke had an external 
flight of steps built to aid him in this disgusting sport ; but these 
steps were removed after his death.” 

Mr. Thomas Raikes thus commemorates him in his Journal, 
which was published in 1840: 

“The late Duke of Queensberry, whom I remember in my early. 
days, . . . was of the same school as the Marshal-Duc de Richelieu, 
in France, and as great a profligate. He lived at his bow-windowed 
house in Piccadilly, where he was latterly seen always looking at the 
people who passed by. A groom on horseback, known as Jack 
Radford, always stood under the window to carry about his messages 
to anyone whom he remarked in the street. He kept a physician in 
his house, and, to insure attention to his health, his terms were that 
he should have so much per day whilst he (the Duke) lived, but not 
a shilling at his death. When he drove out he was always alone, in 
a dark-green vis-a-vis, with long-tailed black horses ; and, during 
winter, with a muff, two servants behind in undress, and his groom 
foilowing his carriage to execute his commissions. He was a little, 
sharp-looking man, very irritable, and swore like ten thousand 
troopers ; enormously rich and selfish.” 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1810 furnishes the 
following commentary on his Grace’s character : 

“This nobleman had been more generally known, and for a 
much longer period, than any of his contemporaries ; and though he 
had not displayed those talents which naturally attract the attention 
of mankind, he never ceased, from his first appearance in the world 
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to the moment when he left it for ever, to be an object of com- 
parative notoriety. There had been no interregnum in the public 
course of his existence. His first distinction was that of the turf, 
his knowledge of which, both in theory and practice, was considered 
as equal, if not superior, to the most acknowledged adepts of New- 
market. He rode himself in all his principal matches, and was 
the rival in that branch of equitation of the most professional 
jockies. His famous match with the Duke of Hamilton, and that 
of the machine which bore his own name, were long distinguished 
articles in the annals of Newmarket. He blended, however, his 
pursuits of the turf with the more elegant attainments of high life, 
and was long considered as the first figure in the brilliant circles of 
fashion. He was the model in dress, equipage, and manners, for all 
those who aspired to a superiority in exterior appearances. After he 
had quitted the turf, and had succeeded to the Queensberry titles 
and estates, his life was distinguished by little else but his 
enjoyments, in which he continued to indulge himself while the 
faculties of receiving gratification from them remained. His 
constant residence, and the scene of his pleasures, was London or 
its vicinity. Scotland he seldom, if ever, visited. His house at 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire, the work of Inigo Jones, and the 
classical mansion of a former period, he had let, if he had not 
actually sold it, at the time of his decease. -His country pleasures 
were found in his villa at Richmond, which he had fitted up in a 
style of superior elegance, and to which he used to invite his boon 
companions from town. There he occasionally lived in splendour, 
till the folly of the inhabitants, by making a vexatious claim at law 
to a few yards of ground, which, unconscious of any invasion of 
parochial rights, he had taken into his inclosure, determined him to 
quit a place where he considered himself as having been grossly 
insulted, and to which, in various ways, he had been an ample 
benefactor.’ 

The predominant feature of the Duke’s character was, to use a 
common phrase, to do what he liked, without caring who was 
pleased or displeased with it. His wealth was enormous, and con- 
stantly accumulating ; and the legacy duty alone on what he left 
behind is said to have amounted to £120,000. 

The Duke, at the time of his death, had been for many years 
a subject of continual remark. Anecdotes without end had been 
disseminated about him, “ many of which,” observes a writer at that 
period, “ were false, and most of them exaggerated.” But “no 
man,” it is added, “ever contrived to make so much of life as he 
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appears to have done. When his eye—for he had but one—was 
grown dim, and his hearing almost gone, he did not lose his spirits, 
or fail in making efforts to enjoy what little was left him. He had 
long lived secundum artem; and the prolongation of his life may be 
attributed to this precautionary practice.” It is said that he bathed 
daily in milk, and that he adopted the practice so long in vogue in 
the Chinese Empire, that of paying his physicians so much a week 
for keeping him alive and in good health. His Grace, however, did 
not always carry on this game fairly, for he continually neglected 
their advice and played all sorts of tricks with his constitution, 
which he had enfeebled by a long course of dissipation ; though it 
is probable that he would have lived on much longer than he did, 
had he not persisted in devouring a quantity of peaches and nectar- 
ines, which killed him in a few hours, in his eighty-sixth year, in 
December, 1810. Most of his honours, including the dukedom, 
passed under special creations to the Duke of Buccleuch, who also 
added a large part of his Dumfriesshire estates and the Castle of 
Drumlanrig to his own broad acres in the Lothians and Selkirkshire, 
while the Marquisate of Queensberry passed to his kinsman, Sir 
Charles Douglas, of Kelhead, from whom the present Marquis is 
directly descended. 

The Duke is said to have left behind him, at all events, one 
child, Maria Fagniani, who became the wife of the Marquis of 
Hertford ; but it is generally believed that George Selwyn, the wit, 
claimed a share in the honour of being her paternal parent! His 
Grace was honoured with a splendid funeral, at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly ; but, though many of his acquaintances attended the 
ceremony, it is to be feared that there were few real mourners 


amongst the crowd. 
E. WALFORD. 
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IRISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


O those who have remarked the idiosyncrasies of Paddy on his 
native soil it will not appear surprising that the English 
drama, viewed in its widest aspect, is rich in studies of the Hibernian 
character. Your true dramatist is nothing if not metaphysical, and 
certainly few races have afforded so much of interest to the 
psychologist as the Irish. ‘It was in this way, we may be sure, that 
Elizabethan playwrights first had their attention attracted by a type 
of being whose whole nature, superficially considered, seemed a very 
paradox. Transferred to the boards the Irishman with his brogue 
and mother-wit soon proved a serviceable stage puppet, and has 
remained a persona grata to the dramatist ever since. 

Shakespeare, strange to say, has not turned the ample opportunity 
afforded him to analyse the Milesian character in the London of 
Elizabeth’s day to any material advantage. In the whole range of his 
works the poet has only given us one presentation of Irish character, 
and that by no means powerfully drawn. Apart from the military 
courage depicted in Captain MacMorris—who puts in but a brief 
appearance in the third act of “ Henry V.”—the type is singularly 
colourless, and, in short, appears only to have been introduced as a 
foil to the Welsh Fluellin and the Scottish Jamy. So little care has 
been expended in the delineation of this character, that we can quite 
well see the Irishman was only brought on the scene to show that the 
nations, at loggerheads in the old king’s time, were united under 
Henry at Agincourt. 

We have reason to feel disappointed that Shakespeare never drew 
a living, breathing Irishman. Those conversant with the poet’s works 
will readily call to mind certain subtle passages denoting a profound 
examination of the Celtic character. In the first scene of the second 
act of “‘ Richard II.” we find the king saying, in allusion to an old 
superstition : 

New for our Irish wars : 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
only they have privilege to live. 
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Kerns were Irish peasantry serving as light-armed foot-soldiers. 
It is noteworthy that the idea expressed by Shakespeare has been 
appropriated by Dekker in the first scene of the third act of his 
“ Honest Whore” (second part, 1630). In ruminating over a deep 
injury to his honour which he thinks has been committed by Bryan, an 
Irish footman, Hippolito says : 


It can be no man else ; that Irish Judas, 
Bred in a country where no venom prospers 
But in the nation’s blood, hath thus betrayed me. 


Of paramount importance among early entertainments in which 
sketches of Irish character had a place were the Masques at Court. 
We learn of “The Irish Knighte, showen at Whitehall on Shrove 
Mundaie at night before Elizabeth, 1577.” More interesting still was 
Ben Jonson’s “ Irish Masque” as performed at Court by gentlemen, the 
king’s servants, on December 29, 1613. The dialogue in this is 
curious and worthy of quotation in part. “The king being set in 
expectation,” so runs the printed copy, “ out ran a fellow attired like 
a citizen; after him three or four footmen, Dennise, Donnell, 
Dermock, and Patrick.” 

Pat. For Chreeshis sayk, phair ish te king? phich ish he, ant be? show me 
te shweet faish quickly. By Got o’ my conshence tish ish he! ant tou be King 
Yamish, me name is Dennish. I sherve ti majesties’ owne coshter-monger, be 
me trote; and cry peepsh and pomwatersh in ti majesties’ shervice ’tis five years 
now. Ant tou vilt not trush me now, call up ti clarke o’ ti kitchen, be ant be, 
shall give hish wort upon hish book, ish true. 

Don. Ish it te fashion to beate te imbasheters here and knocke ’hem o’ te 
heads phit te phoit stick ? 

Der, Ant make ter meshage run out o ter mouthsh before tey shpeake vit te 


king? 

Den. Peash, Dermock, here ish te king. 

The amiable quartet then squabble among themselves who shall 
address His Majesty first, each modestly desiring to foist the duty on 
the other. Patrick asks Dennis to complete the task, and gets for 
reply, “If I speake te divell tayke me. I vill give tee leave to cram 
my mouth phit shamroke and butter and vater creeshes, instead of 
pearsh and peepsh.” Patrick finally assumes the office of spokesman 
to the party, the others assisting him occasionally with useful 
interjections. They are “good shubshects of Ireland,” they protest ; 
** of Connough, Leymster, Ulster, Munster.” These “ imbasheters ” 
who have been cudgelled in mistake come to speak of “ great newesh 
in Ireland of a great brideal of one o’ ty lords here ant be.” They 
tell of a host of Irish knights who, in voyaging over to the wedding, 
have lost their fine clothes and are like to dance naked—clothes 
that cost “a towsand cowes and te prishe of a cashtell or two.” We 
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learn of the terpsichorean accomplishments and loyalty to the throne 
of these belated gallants who drink no bonny clabbe, but right good 
usquebaugh. Dancing follows to the uncanny skirl of the bagpipe. 
The footmen, in ushering in the Irish gallants, pray the king not to 
be angry “ vit te honesh men for te few rebelsh and knavesh ;” and 
then the new comers tread a measure in their Irish mantles “to a 
solemn music of harps.” 

“lhe Irish Masque ” certainly affords us some grounds for 
assuming that Ben Jonson had been a keen observer of the humour 
of the Irish footmen abounding in London inhis time. But how very 
little should we know of the lives and habits of those worthies were it 
not for the plays of Dekker, who, as a faithful chronicler of con- 
temporary low-life, ranks easily first among dramatists of the Stuart- 
Elizabethan period! Look, for instance, at that whimsical concoction 
of his, “ Old Fortunatus” (1600), in which Andelocia and his man 
Shadow, just arrived in London from Cyprus, are made to disguise 
themselves as “Irish costermongers,” the better to dispose of the 
apples of the Tree of Vice, which they cry as “feene apples of 
Tamasco ; feene Tamasco feepins.” Agripyne, infected by the 
statement that this wonderful fruit will make a lady beautiful, is about 
to purchase, when a doubt crosses her mind and causes her to say, 

These Irishmen, 


Some say, are great dissemblers, and I fear 
These two the badge of their country wear. 


To this Andelocia makes reply: “ By my trot and by St. Patrick’s 
hand, and as Creez save me, la ’tis no dissembler; de Irishman 
now and den cut di countryman’s throat, but yet in fayt he love di 
countryman, ’tis no dissembler ; dis feene Tamasco apple can make 
de sweet countenance, but I take no less but three crowns for one. I 
wear out my naked legs and my foots and my toes, and run hidder 
and didder to Tamasco for dem.” 

Eventually several of the characters are induced to purchase the 
wonderful fruit by well-assumed blarney, and as a result of their 
credulity are horrified to find horns sprouting out on their heads. 
Dekker’s device of disguising certain of his dvamatis persone in Irish 
garb was somewhat clumsily appropriated by Ben Jonson in his “ New 
Inn,” which failed to please on its production in 1630. The dea ex 
machina in this improbable comedy is a contemptible old nurse, ever 
imbibing and ever mumbling unintelligible Irish. She is described 
by the dramatist, in the analyses of characters prefixed to the play, as 
“a poor chare-woman in the Inn, with one eye, that tends the boy 
[Frank]; is thought the Irish beggar who sold him, but is truly the 
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Lady Frampful, who left her home melancholic and jealous that her 
lord loved her not, because she brought him none but daughters; and 
lives unknown to her husband as he to her.” £x pede Herculem ; 
from this we can easily adduce the action of the comedy. There is 
little quoteworthy in the sayings of this supposititious Irish character. 
Her iadyship is in a state of drunken stupor throughout, and, when 
wakened up, ejacuiates ‘‘Er grae Chreest !” and “Tower een cuppaw 
d’Usquebaugh doone.” No wonder the play failed when the respon- 
sibility of unravelling its nodus devolved upon such a contemptible 
personage ! 

Dekker’s Irishmen are not so much witty as the cause of wit in 
others. We are apt to learn more of the characteristics of the sixteenth- 
century Milesian from the remarks the good-natured butt evokes from 
others rather than from what he does or says himself. In the second 
part of “The Honest Whore” (1630), where the scene is laid in 
Milan, Lodovico expresses surprise at seeing a Paddy there. “An 
Irishman in Italy! that so strange!” replies Astolfo, with English-like 
sarcasm; “ why, the nation have running heads.” Lodovico, catching 
the satiric vein, adds, ‘* Marry, England they count a warm chimney 
corner, and there they swarm like crickets to the crevice of a brew- 
house.” Continuing in this strain, he tells us how he has laughed to 
see there a whole nation “ marked i’ th’ forehead, as a man may say, 
with one iron ; why, sir, there all costermongers are Irishmen.” But 
not all Irishmen in London were costermongers. There is a playful 
allusion in this same scene to some of the lower orders figuring as 
chimney-sweepers ; a reason for which was, according to Carolo, that 
“St. Patrick, you know, keeps purgatory ; he makes the fire, and his 
countrymen could do nothing if they cannot sweep the chimneys.” 
But Lodovico will ever be a-talking. ‘“ Then, sir,” he goes on, “ have 
you many of them like this fellow, especially those of his hair, foot- 
men to noblemen and others? and the knaves are very faithful where 
they love. By my faith, very proper men, many of them, and as 
active as the clouds—whirr! hah! And stout! exceeding stout ; why, 
I warrant this precious wild villain, if he were put to it, would 
fight more desperately than sixteen Dunkirks.” ‘The character of 
Bryan, the Irish servitor in this comedy, is not devoid of a certain 
rough humour, and indeed is finely drawn throughout. When 
Hippolito dismisses him from his service “for what he never done” 
there is something pathetic in the poor fellow’s valedictory remarks. 
“T had rather,” he says, “have thee make a scabbard of my guts and 
let out de Irish puddings in my poor belly, den to be a false knave 
to de, i’faat! I will never see dine own sweet face more, A maw- 
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hid deer a gra [Maighisdir mo gradh—Master of my soul] fare dee 
well, fare dee well ; 7 will go steal cows again in Ireland.” 

The running footmen of those days, by the way, generally carried 
darts—long a national weapon of offence among the native Irish. 
We learn this from Middleton and Rowley’s “ Faire Quarrel” (1622), 
and from Field’s “‘ Amends for Ladies ” (1618), in the latter of which 
Lady Honour disguises herself “like an Irish footboy with a dart.” 

Shirley’s “Saint Patrick for Ireland” (1640), the first Irish 
historical play on record, has its broad outline based upon Bede’s 
Life of the Saint. It is a strange and unsuccessful effort. Written 
in blank verse and in every way typical of its literary period, this 
legendary drama is remarkable for nothing so much as its complete 
dearth of local colour. Revolving round the patron Saint of Ireland 
one finds a curious assemblage of spirits, of mortals rendered invis- 
ible by wearing magic bracelets and types of grosser earth. Fora 
play dealing with such an exalted theme the handling is defiantly 
ribald. In Ford’s Chronicle History of “ Perkin Warbeck,” written 
some few years previously, we find introduced four Hibernian satellites 
of the Pretender, John 4 Water, Mayor of Cork ; Heron, a mercer; 
Skelton, a tailor, and Astley, a scrivener. Painted in the weakest of 
monochrome, these worthies are about as racy of the soil as their 
names. Probably Ford’s only reason for bringing them on the scene 
at the Scottish Court was to afford an excuse for the masque, in which 
they appear “disguised as four Wild Irish in trowses, long-haired 
and accordingly habited.” 

Undoubtedly the first play to bring the Irishman into real 
prominence as a grateful stage type was Sir Robert Howard’s 
“Committee,” produced at the Theatre Royal in 1665. Indeed, the 
humours of Teague, admirably rendered by a long line of illustrious 
players, from Lacy, Estcourt, and Tony Aston, to Macklin, Joe 
Miller, and Jack Johnstone, preserved the comedy on the acting list 
at the patent theatres down to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Even then the germ of the play burst out into new life, through being 
transplanted by Knight, the actor, in 1797 into a farce called “ The 
Honest Thieves,” in which the droll, blundering, simple-minded 
Irishman became the moving spirit. Considering the remarkable 
influence of Teague on subsequent delineators of the Irish character, 
the following account of the poor fellow’s origin, as given in the Duke 
of Norfolk’s “‘ Anecdotes of the Howard Family,” must be read with 
interest. ‘ When Sir Robert was in Ireland, his son was imprisoned 
here by the Parliament for some offence committed against them. 
As soon as Sir Robert heard of it he sent one of his domestics (an 
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Irishman) to England, with despatches to his friends, in order to 
procure the enlargement of his son. He waited with great impatience 
for the return of this messenger ; and when he at length appeared 
with the agreeable news that his son was at liberty, Sir Robert, finding 
that he had been then several days in Dublin, asked him the reason 
of his not coming to him before. The honest Hibernian answered 
with great exultation that he had been all the time spreading the 
news and getting drunk for joy among his friends. He, in fact, exe- 
cuted his business with uncommon fidelity and despatch, but the 
extraordinary effect which the happy issue of his embassy had on 
poor Paddy was too great to suffer him to think with any degree of 
prudence of anything else. The excess of his joy was such that he 
forgot the impatience and anxiety of a tender parent, and until he 
gave that sufficient vent among all his intimates he never thought of 
imparting the news there where it was most wanted and desired. 
From this Sir Robert took the first hint of that odd composition of 
fidelity and blunders, which he has so humorously worked up in the 
character of Teague.” In 1682 Thomas Shadwell had his comedy 
of “ The Lancashire Witches and Teague O’Divelly, the Irish Priest,” 
produced at the Duke’s Theatre. Like “The Committee,” the new 
piece was political in its tone, having been written at a time of high 
feeling between the Whigs and Tories. His “Riverence” gave great 
offence to the Papists, but Shadwell’s cause gained the support of the 
opposite faction and weathered the storm. The play bore revival 
for many years afterwards. It is noteworthy that the dramatist in his 
prefatory address to the reader says, znfer alia, “Nor should any of 
the Irish Nation think themselves concern’d but Kelly (one of the 
murderers of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey), which I make to be his 
feigned name and Teague O’Divelly his true one. For w——s and 
priests have several names still.” The piece itself, which occasioned 
all this hubbub, is an extraordinary jumble of sorcery, satire, and the 
lowest of low comedy. It would be valueless nowadays, even for 
the student, were it not for the folk-lore it preserves. Teague 
O’Divelly, the obnoxious priest who is described as an equal mixture 
of fool and knave, makes no appearance until the third act. With 
malicious satire as his only aim, Shadwell has not thought proper to 
endow the character with the slightest vestige of wit or humour. A 
soupcon of local colour is given in his address, in which Arrahs, Gras 
joys, By my shouls, and Aboos are plentifully interlarded. Certainly 
the happiest hit is his odd ideas concerning mental reservation, which 
enable him to become a consummate liar without disturbing his con- 
science. But, sooth to say, the actions of his Reverence oscillate 
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between the simply puerile and the flagrantly obscene. We trace 
the mild offence in the holy-water-bottle incident, and the more 
severe in the scene with the witch. 

Not content with his hard-won victory, Shadwell followed up his 
“Lancashire Witches” with the production at the Theatre Royal 
in 1690 of his “Amorous Bigot ; or, the second part of Teague 
O’Divelly,” the scene being laid in Madrid. In the pendant O’Divelly 
is again depicted as a corrupt Irish priest, replete with lewdness under 
the cloak of sanctity. The dramatist has baited his hook with many 
tempting morsels of indecency, which doubtless proved attractive to 
the gurnets of the time. But wiser fish will turn away from the lure 
with ineffable disgust. 

After this hateful, and certainly overdrawn, type, it is refreshing to 
return to our old friend Teague, who crops up again as servant to the 
Elder Wou’dbee in Farquhar’s “Twin Rivals,” as brought out at Drury 
Lane in 1703. Although kept off the scene until the third act, 
Farquhar’s Teague takes a by no means unprominent part in the 
action, and proves, on acquaintance, a very droll specimen of the 
lower class Milesian. A great traveller in his time, his master jocu- 
larly inquires his opinion of London. “For dear joy,” is the reply, 
“tis the bravest plaase I have sheen in my peregrinations exshepting 
my nown brave shitty of Carrick-Vergus.” 

Taken all through, poor Teague bubbles over with the mother wit 
of the Green Isle. Asked how he intends to live at a juncture when his 
master has experienced arude reversal of fortune, he rejoins, “‘ By eating, 
dear joy, fen I can get it, and by sleeping fen I can get none—’tish the 
fashion of Ireland.” One incident is very laughable. ‘Teague’s master 
is cast into prison and sends the honest fellow to look up bail. While 
bent on his errand he meets his master’s flame, who is ignorant of the 
misadventure. Not desiring to be communicative Teague tries to 
avoid her, but is detected by the lady, who keeps walking round him 
to catch his eye. Finding subterfuge no longer available, the faithful 
Irishman at last protests: “ Dish ish not shivel, be me shoul, to know 
a shentleman fether he will or no.” Loyal to his employer, warm- 
hearted, courageous, witty, the Teague of Farquhar ranks second only 
to his inimitable prototype in ‘The Committee,” as a trustworthy 
portraiture of Irish character. 

Because Teague the Second savours greatly of Teague the First it 
must not therefore be argued that Father Foigard in ‘“ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem ” is an attempt to remodel Shadwell’s clumsy type of cleric. 
The long-extended popularity of Farquhar’s comedy, !asting from its 
production at the Haymarket in 1707 until the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, has not been matter of gratification on the part of the Irish 
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nation. I think, however, that my countrymen have committed an 
egregious error in pouring out the vials of their wrath on the dramatist 
because of the graphic nature of this delineation. Father Foigard has 
the unmistakable air of having been drawn from the life. If the surmise 
is not wide of the mark, Irishmen should certainly look upon this 
pillorying of an apostate as a compliment to their nationality rather than 
as a restricted satire on the priesthood. The fear, of course, has been 
that ignorant or bigoted readers may have argued from this type on 
the ex uno disce omnes principle. Why may not have Farquhar met 
some MacShane from Kilkenny, masquerading with an ill-concealed 
brogue as Pére Foigard, “educated in France,” but “ borned at 
Brussels and a subject of the King of Spain”? It would not have 
been a very difficult thing for him in his travels to have chanced 
upon some “son of a bogtrotter in Ireland,” whose brogue would 
condemn him “ before any bench in the Kingdom ”—some English 
subject who held a chaplainship in the French Army. A priest 
without the slightest vestige of respect for his creed, Foigard, without 
doubt, is a most repulsive character ; all the more so because the 
author has denied him the pearls of humour which he has strung so 
lavishly round the neck of his Teague. How difficult this must 
have been to one whose humour was Irish of the Irish is shown by 
the fact, that in this very play Farquhar makes an English Boniface 
speak of ‘a power of fine ladies.” But why has tradition so ruled 
the stage that, down to the days of “ ‘The Shaughraun,” the Irish priest 
should have been depicted as a weak, despicable being, with all the 
failings of the average sensual man? Considering the lapse of time 
and the more frequent intercourse between the nations, even 
Boucicault’s “ Father Tom,” in the “Colleen Bawn,” is not a very 
great improvement on Farquhar’s type. But we can excuse much 
in the astute and adaptive mind that for once forbore hide-bound 
tradition, and gave us a genuine, lovable characterisation of the Irish 
Roman Catholic clergyman in “ The Shaughraun.” 

When Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s father was a boy at college, 
about the year 1740, he wrote a farce called “ Captain O’Blunder ; or, 
the Brave Irishman,” basing his plot upon the “ Pourceaugnac” of 
Molitre. As most pieces in which poor Paddy had previously 
figured held him up to view in somewhat unfavourable light, small 
wonder that even an unpretentious farce, presenting a good-humoured 
treatment of a blundering, affected native, was to meet with great 
acceptance from a Dublin audience. “Captain O’Blunder ” in its 
original form is not to be judged by the printed copy of the farce 
emanating from Dublin in 1748. The original MS. had been lost 
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and the copy for the press was supplied from memory by the actofs, 
with all the corruptions and interpolations occasioned by the gagging 
of favourite players. This being so, very little of Thomas Sheridan’s 
farce really saw type. 

But the schoolboy effort is worthy of passing record, because the 
central figure yielded a model for Sir Calligan O’Brallaghan, as drawn 
by Macklin in “ Love & la Mode.” The plot in this farce hinges on 
the manceuvres of a Scotch knight, an English squire, a Jew broker, 
and an Irish gentleman, who are all enamoured of a lady of means. 
Commenting on the circumstance that Sir Calligan, who wins the 
day, is the only suitor among this finely discriminated quartet whose 
affection is sincere, the author of the “‘ Playhouse Companion ” says 
he is “a character so different from what experience has in general 
fixed on the gentlemen of that kingdem, who make their addresses 
to our English ladies of fortune, that although there are undoubtedly 
many among the Irish gentlemen possessed_of minds capable of great 
honour and generosity, yet this exclusive compliment to them, in 
opposition to received opinion, seems to convey a degree of partiality 
which every dramatic writer at least should be studiously careful to 
avoid.” The writer seems to have forgotten that bias in the critic 
is more reprehensible than in the dramatic author. With all the 
burning love of his soil characteristic of the true Irishman, Macklin’s 
idea was probably to turn the tables on an author who had recently 
maligned his fellow-countrymen. This was Moses Mendez, a wealthy 
stockbroker or notary public of the Hebrew persuasion, who died in 
1758, worth some hundred thousand pounds. Best remembered as 
the author of “ The Chaplet,” Mendez had written a farce called “The 
Double Disappointment,” in which the character of a French adven- 
turer was contrasted with that of an equally rascally Irishman. 
Attracted by the money-bags, both pay their respects to an heiress, 
and are eventually unmasked, to the great delight of the audience. 
This concoction was certainly brought out at Covent Garden in 
March 1759, but was probably performed for the first time some few 
years previously. It does not appear to have been printed until the 
October following Mendez’s death. The idea has never been pro- 
mulgated hitherto, but what more natural to suppose than that 
Macklin, as an Irishman, bethought himself of retaliation, transferred 
Sheridan’s Captain O’Blunder to Mendez’s own theme, and richly 
avenged the caricature by bringing the Jew on the scene as one of 
the sordid and unsuccessful suitors ? 

When Macklin’s farce was first produced at Drury Lane in 1760 
the Scottish element in the metropolis took umbrage at Sir Archy 
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McSarcasm as impersonated by the author. The piece thus gained 
a celebrity it might not otherwise have attained, and, after the silencing 
of the malcontents, enjoyed’ great success. On hearing of the dis- 
turbances the Second George, then past the allotted span of man, sent 
for the manuscript and had the piece read to him by an old 
Hanoverian attendant. Notwithstanding that most of the humour of 
the thing was marred by the inadequate delivery of a reader but im- 
perfectly acquainted with English, the king listened intently, and 
expressed huge delight at the discomfiture of the other suitors by 
the member from Paddyland. 

It is a theatrical truism that actors oftener produce parts than 
parts actors. When there were no great exponents of Irish character 
there could be no great Irish vé/es to play. Moody, the original Sir 
Calligan O’Brallaghan, is said to have been the first man “who 
brought the stage Irishman into repute, and rendered the character 
one of a distinct line whereby a performer might acquire reputation.” 
This is important. But, as Lady Morgan sapiently remarks, before 
the days of Cumberland’s Major O’Flagherty English audiences 
were satisfied with “ poor acting in Irish parts, for they had not yet 
got beyond the conventional delineation of Teague and Father 
Foigard, types of Irish savagery and Catholic Jesuitism.” 

Macklin’s “True Born Irishman ” (which appears never to have 
been printed) was produced at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, in 
1760 with every token of success. Asif to counterbalance the glowing 
colours of his Sir Calligan, the sturdy actor-dramatist had aimed in 
this comedy to ridicule the absurd affectations of Hibernian dames 
on their return homewards after a brief sojourn in the English capital. 
As “The Irish Fine Lady,” it bore revival at Covent Garden in 
November 1767. 

To the prodigious success achieved by the elder Colman’s comedy 
of “ The Jealous Wife,” when originally produced at Drury Lane in 
1761, the character of Captain O’Cutter cannot be said to have 
materially contributed. Irishmen as a body have always viewed this 
type as a monstrosity. Some seventy years ago, when the play was 
revived in Dublin, a popular Irish comedian named Hammerton was 
soundly hissed as a mark of the audience’s disapproval of the 7é/e. 
It was as if Churchill’s sentiment had been orally expounded : 

Long, from a country ever hardly used, 
At randem censured and by most abused, 


Have Britons drawn their sport with no kind view, 
And judged the many by the rascal few. 


The Irishmen of Cumberland are certainly not among those which 
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their countrymen would wish to place upon the Index Expurgatorius. 
What could be more admirable in its way than the sketchy, but 
pleasantly drawn, character of Paddy O’Connor, the “ sojer,” in the 
musical comedy of ‘‘ The Summer’s Tale” (1765) ? Paddy makes use 
of many odd phrases, such as “ Long life to you,” and “ You may say 
that,” which are eminently characteristic of the Green Isle. There 
is every reason to believe that Cumberland had been a close observer 
of the ways of his compatriots in the land of “‘ Potatoes and butter- 
milk.” He makes one of kis characters, speaking of Paddy, say, 
“Tt is the peculiarity of his nation to commit the wildest extra- 
vagancies (sic) upon principles of the most exalted magnanimity.” In 
the matter of bulls, Paddy is a veritable Sir Boyle Roche. Told he 
would be hanged for filching a purse from a rascally attorney, he 
replies, with exquisite zaiveté, “ That’s a fine joke! But if they hang 
me here in England for such a trifle as that, it shall be a warning to 
me how I ever set foot in their country again, at all, at all.” Towards 
the close Mr. Attorney is dragged in by “me bould Pat,” who 
ejaculates, “‘I had the greatest difficulty in life to make him come here 
of his own accord.” 

Perhaps the most agreeable stage Irishman of tke eighteenth cen- 
tury is the Major Dennis O’Flagherty of Cumberland, a creation that, 
in its way, might have sat for the portrait of Dugald Dalgetty. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the long-admired comedy in which 
this type figures (“ The West Indian”) was written in Ireland amid 
the quietude of Kilmore, where lived the worthy bishop who acknow- 
ledged paternity to itscreator. In reading the play one is certainly 
not impressed at the outset with the doings of its deus ex machina, 
the Major; but as progress is made, O’Flagherty’s charity and large- 
heartedness take out of the mouth the bad taste primarily left 
by his widow-hunting propensities. How characteristic were his 
fire-eating attributes can only be clearly known to those who 
have studied the Irish gentleman of the period through the 
“ Recollections ” of Sir Jonah Barrington. The Major had first fought 
for France and Germany, then, “since the peace, my dear, I took a 
little turn with the confederates in Poland—but such another set of 
madcaps !—by the Lord Harry, I never knew what it was they were 
scuffing about.” Truthful as a type, lovable as a man, Major 
O’Flagherty is of a surety a fersona grata to a capable exponent of 
genteel Irish comedy. Moody, who first impersonated the vé/e (he 
was not an adequate representative), had previously, in October 1769, 
given a capital rendering of the ludicrous Irishman in Garrick’s very 
popular entertainment of “ The Jubilee.” In this pidce de circonstance 
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Paddy is represented as going to Stratford to see the festival; but un- 
fortunately he fell asleep and waked not until the pageantry was over. 
Entirely devoid of animal spirits, uncomprehending the reason and 
nature of an Irishman’s confusion of ideas, Moody succeeded in Irish 
véles from sheer lack ofa tolerable rival. It was not until the inimitable 
Jack Johnstone came to Covent Garden in 1783 that the glaring un- 
truthfulness of Moody’s impersonations became apparent. What a 
contrast! Of Johnstone it has been said that he “had a laughing 
brightness that played about his countenance and won you before he 
spoke.” Uniformly delightful, whether blundering, grumbling, storm- 
ing, or jesting, he was the first actor who could delineate with equal 
excellence the humours of the unsophisticated son of the sod, and 
the more polished geniality of the refined Irish gentleman. This 
versatility was not without its disadvantages ; for, as a contemporary 
pointed out, his easy assumption of a variety of Hibernian types 
tempted “authors to write bad parts, in imitation of good ones, and 
to comprise every degree of Irish character in the mere tone of the 
voice.” 

When Hugh Kelly, redoubtable champion of sentimental insi- 
pidities (a Robertson before his day), had his ‘‘School for Wives ” 
produced under a om de guerre at Drury Lane in 1774, it was found 
that the man who first drew breath beside the Lakes of Killarney 
had sketched an excelient Irishman in the blundering, good-natured 
Connolly without showing partiality on the one hand or descending 
into caricature on the other. Wrote a Dublin critic, on the revival 
of this piece in May 1822: “In almost every comedy written prior 
to the last thirty years, in which an Irishman has been introduced, 
dramatic authors have seized upon every occasion to vilify the 
reputation of our countrymen. Throat-cutting without motive was 
exhibited as their pastime, perjury as their practice ; their fun was 
ferocity, and their mirth mischief. Divested of these slander-painted 
traits, the Irishman of last evening was not unworthy that we should 
acknowledge him as our own countryman.” 

It is matter of theatrical history that when Sheridan’s maiden 
effort, “The Rivals,” was produced at Covent Garden in January 
1775, the play was well-nigh damned through the inefficiency of Lee, 
who stood for Sir Lucius O’Trigger. When the rvél/e was given to 
Clinch the atmosphere cleared; the comedy gained life and the actor 
reputation by the change. Out of gratitude to his preserver, Sheridan 
wrote the farce of “St. Patrick’s Day” for performance on Clinch’s 
benefit. 

During the summer of 1776 Foote revised his “ Trip to Calais,” 
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which had been refused a licence owing to strong personal caricature 
of a lady of quality, and produced it at the Haymarket as “The 
Capuchin.” Personated by Foote himself, the vé/e of Father 
O’Donnovan, the refugee, was acted more characteristically than it 
was written. No one, save the so-called modern Aristophanes, would 
have made a priest iterate such remarks as “What the divil,” and 
“By my shoul.” A tolerably good scoundrel of the Foigard and 
O’Divelly type, O’Donnovan has humour and hypocrisy in equal 
proportions. But we doubt Foote’s sincerity (did ever anybody 
believe in it?) when we find that this objectionable personage was 
only introduced for the purpose of assailing the Duchess of Kingston 
and her satellites, who had accused the author of unnameable 
crimes. 

Early in March 1803 a comedy was produced at Covent Garden, 
which, as Boaden puts it, “seized upon general admiration as by a 
charm, and has held it as by a patent.” This was none other than 
Colman’s “ John Bull,” in which Jack Johnstone represented Dennis 
Brulgruddery, and sang a ludicrous epilogue to an old Irish tune. 
The character of Brulgruddery is a finished portraiture of a full- 
blooded Irishman ; but it unfortunately loses importance through 
juxtaposition with the equally fine sketches of the Hon. Tom 
Shuffleton and the Yorkshire serving-man. The playgoer, too, is apt 
to lose sight of the 7é/e in the great interest arising out of the un- 
ravelling of the mystery. Brulgruddery fairly bubbles over with wit ; 
but, sooth to say, he is little better than most of the other dramatis 
persone in that respect. Although a poor devil of an innkeeper with 
a rascally wife, Dennis considers himself a “jontleman” because he 
was “brought up to the church,” which, being interpreted, means 
that asa lad he “ opened the pew-doors in Belfast,” and lost his 
situation for snoring so loud in sermon-time as to wake the rest of 
the congregation. Few will disagree with the estimate of Irish cha- 
racter put by Colman in this comedy into the mouth of Peregrine. 
“John Bull,” he says, “exhibits a plain undecorated dish of solid 
benevolence, but Pat has a gay garnish of whim around his good 
nature ; and if now and then ’tis sprinkled ina little confusion, they 
must have vitiated stomachs who are not pleased with the embellish- 
ment.” 

It would be out of keeping, even if possible within becoming 
limits, to pursue the subject farther. Very little that was written 
after “John Bull” is deserving of inclusion in the category of 
dramatic literature, much less the Irish melodramas of modern times. 
With the taking off of Jack Johnstone, adequate exponents of the 
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chivalrous-minded Irish gentlemen became rare birds. There were 
fifty Teagues to one Sir Lucius. Hence the inauguration of the reign 
of Irish farce, and the death, from atrophy, of the “rale ould Irish 
gintleman.” A great deal more straw was supplied to literary brick- 
- makers, yclept novelists and playwrights, after the Union than to the 
less fortunate ones who preceded. The land question, differences 
between landlord and tenant, were not pressed into service as literary 
pabulum in the days of an Irish Parliament, for the simple reason that 
the keynote of discord had not then been struck. It was the Union 
that made absenteeism fashionable among landlords, and thus gave 
to the later Irish playwright a greater wealth of natural incident, 
if not of character. We may assume, without fear of contradiction, 
that Irish melodrama proper owed its origin to the popularity of the 
novels of Lady Morgan, Maria Edgeworth, Tom Moore, Gerald 
Griffin, Charles Lever, and Samuel Lover. As early as 1831, Griffin’s 
**Collegians ” (the source of “ The Colleen Bawn ”) had been drama- 
tised for performance at Chapman’s City Theatre in Milton Street, 
Cripplegate. Again, the chicanery of middlemen and laxity of ab- 
sentee landlords formed the theme of the well-constructed plot of 
“The Irishman’s Home,” produced at the Westininster Theatre in 
Tothill Street, in May 1833. Apart from this, however, the imme- 
diate sponsors of the sensational Hibernian drama were mostassuredly 
Buckstone, Boucicault, and Edmund Falconer. Remodelled from 
life, the conventional stage Irishman became idealised in the hands 
of Dion Boucicault, who endowed him with pathos as well as wit, 
poetry as well as humour. 

Let those sneer who like, we have reason to be thankful for 
the sturdy vitality of Irish melodrama. At the present time the few 
pieces of the stamp of “ Arrah Na Pogue” and “ The Shaughraun ” 
have one brilliant, nay, well-nigh unique, quality. Put them 
in the bill, and the theatre at once becomes a veritable haven of 
rest for the old-time playgoer who still seeks the romantic flavour 
of yore, and, for the most part, finds it not in this age of Realism and 
Prosaic Triviality. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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IN CEYLON, 


These stones—alas ! these grey stones . . . left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power ! 


ERENDIB of the Arabs, Elengy of the Tamils, Lanka of the 
Singhalese, Ceylon of the English—what a charm has history 
woven around its name! The pious Mahomedan finds in it the site 
of the Garden of Eden ; in testimony whereof witness, ye heretics, 
our First Parent’s foot-print, plainly to be discerned upon the sum- 
mit of Adam’s Peak! King Solomon was probably acquainted with 
its stores of wealth, and drew from Ophir—the modern Newera 
Ellia—gold, precious stones, ivory, apes and peacocks, which were 
brought from the interior to the coast and shipped from Tarshish— 
now known as Point de Galle. 

Its sons were well skilled in Art ere Nineveh was destroyed. 
Pilgrims with weary steps ascended Mahintale’s sacred hill, and 
devotees worshipped at the Thuparamya dagoba, when Carthage was 
in her prime. Before Ptolemy founded the great Alexandrian Library 
Devenipiatissa, “the beloved of the saints,” had embraced the 
Buddhist religion, planted the sacred Bo-tree, and erected with pious 
zeal for the honour of his Master eighty thousand temples. Whilst 
the ancient Britons wandered about in scattered tribes among the 
swamps and tangled forests of our island, the walls of Anauradhapoora 
enclosed a city twelve miles square. The land was highly cultivated 
by an extensive system of irrigation, the plains were covered with 
crops of rice and maize, populous villages climbed the mountain 
sides, domes and minarets crowned the hijll-tops ; in numbers, 
knowledge, and riches the country increased and prospered. 

Then the Tamils from the neighbouring coast of Hindostan 
completely subjugated the island ; it was recaptured by the Singhalese, 
and followed various changes of fortune until, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it fell under the cruel dominion of the Portuguese. Half 
a century later the Dutch were masters of the soil and enjoyed a 
monopoly of the coveted cinnamon gardens. Since then, for nearly 
two hundred years, the Union-Jack has waved above the fortifications 
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of Mynheer, at Galle and Jafnapatam; British soldiers guard the 
capital of the old Kandian kings, and British sailors man the fleet 
that rides at anchor in Trincomalee’s beautiful bay. 

Although its “spicy breezes” exist mainly in the imagination, 
Ceylon may fairly hold her place as the “ Garden of the World,” for 
the country is clothed with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, from the 
summit of Pedrotallagala, enthroned above the clouds, to where in 
the Indian Ocean are lost the winding waters of the Mahawelliganga. 

It is a land of waving palms and luscious fruits, of sapphires 
and rubies and pearls—where the sunbeams reflect the brilliant 
hues of humming-bird and paroquet, and in the cool recesses of 
primeval forests the timid elephant luxuriates in his bath ; a land 
rich in ruins and antiquities which afford ample testimony to its 
former greatness—peopled by a dusky race invested with all the 
mystery of venerable antiquity, speaking the most ancient of languages, 
instructed in one of the oldest religions, and still holding tenaciously 
the traditions and superstitions of their fathers. 

The poet who, enumerating the felicities of Heaven, joyfully 


anticipated No clouded sun, no changing moon, 


But sacred high eternal noon, 


was not a resident of Trincomalee, for Trincomalee enjoys the un- 
enviable reputation of being the hottest place in the world. Even 
in the early morning I found the climate uncomfortably warm, as 
entering the outer harbour, a bay five miles in breadth, the little 
vessel which bore me steered for the inner one—a series of lagoons— 
and cast anchor just off the shore; for so deep is the water that the 
largest craft can come close up to the shore and discharge their 
cargoes without the aid of boats. 

Perhaps there is no haven comparable to Trincomalee, for a 
fleet of the largest ironclads could ride there in perfect safety, and it 
can be entered when the north-east or south-west monsoon is blowing. 

It is remarkable, too, for the beauty of its scenery. Completely 
land-locked, it is surrounded with greenery, for in the farther distance 
feathery palm-trees raise their graceful heads above the jungle, which 
with a rich growth of perennial verdure clothes the shores, and where 
the mangrove bushes dip their foliage in the deep blue water the 
glassy surface reflects trees, jungle, bushes, as in a mirror, the cloud- 
less sky arching over all. 

Landing, one finds a sprinkling of native dwellings, some poor 
bazaars, a few Government houses, and a dockyard little used. Two 
forts, Ostenburg and Frederick, afford insufficient protection to a 
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place which seems to have been designed by Nature for a mighty 
emporium of the world’s commerce. Save for the few European 
residents, meagre garrison, and yearly visit of the fleet, Trincomalee 
lies neglected and abandoned. So deserted is both town and 
neighbourhood that wild animals come into it from the surrounding 
jungle, and monkeys help themselves to garden fruit ! 

Lounging comfortably in the rest-house—or hotel—I thought out 
at my leisure the details of a proposed trip to the ruined city of 
Anauradhapoora—the old capital of the Singhalese kings—in the 
almost uninhabited interior. This involved four days in the jungle, 
the carrying of provisions, and the risk of monsoon rain, which, long 
delayed, might at any time fallin torrents. Having weighed carefully 
the pros and cons I decided to go, and bargained with two Tamils, 
the one to act as driver, the other as cook ; and for a stipulated sum 
they agreed to furnish me with a conveyance and food for the whole 
journey. It was arranged to start at daybreak the next morning. 

I appeared to be the only guest at the rest-house, which was a large 
rambling building with verandahs running round it. 

Taking my little lamp with its floating light, I went up to my bed- 
room ; like the other rooms, it opened only from the verandah, which 
was protected by light trellis-work. There was no door; folding 
shutters occupied the centre of the doorway, with a two-foot aperture 
above and below. Leaving the lamp burning, I went downstairs for 
a book, and returning after some minutes’ absence, I was just pushing 
open the folding shutters, when some big creature dashed out of 
the room, nearly upsetting me, fled down the verandah and bounded 
into space. 

Considerably startled, I peeped cautiously into the bedroom— 
everything quiet, nothing disarranged. I raised my lamp and madea 
careful examination, including in it the verandah. The trellis-work 
at the end was broken, a big hole being left by the passage of my 
midnight intruder—a wild-cat perhaps, or an inquisitive monkey, 
whose curiosity had been aroused by the light. 

Whatever it was, it had disappeared ; but I was sorry that there 
was no door that I could fasten, and the space under the shutters was 
too large to block. I must risk the reappearance of my unwelcome 
visitor. I put my knife by my pillow, and undressing as quickly as 
possible, extinguished the lamp. I lay awake for some time watching 


and listening, 
But the silence was unbroken, 
And the stillness gave no token, 


and I slept undisturbed until nearly daybreak. 
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At five o’clock my equipage was announced—a native two-wheeled 
cart without springs, built of the wood of the cocoa-nut palm, the 
broad leaves interlaced forming a roof, excellent for shade, but 
unreliable as a protection from the rain. Within, strewn leaves 
made a seat by day, a couch by night. 

A quantity of necessary impedimenta were slung beneath the cart. 
Item : a large bag of rice and some loaves of bread. Item: two 
coops containing a number of live fowls. Item: a great pot, a 
couple of chatties, and a few cooking utensils. Besides these 
provisions I carried a small private hoard: a flask of brandy, a 
bottle of doubtful port wine, a tin of cocoa, a pot of jam. The 
cart was drawn by two bullocks, yoked together, the reins passing 
through their nostrils. 

Of my two servants, the driver was the more distinguished, as 
became his maturer years. The cook did not lean to the side of 
extravagance in dress—it consisted only of an ancient strip of cloth 
round his loins ; whereas his elder wore in addition a venerable wisp 
of ragged fringed shawl over his shoulders, and a dirty cloth wound 
about his head added importance to his stature. Both wore gold 
earrings, and the liberal use of oil, with which their black skins shone, 
amply compensated for the dirt beneath. 

In point of linguistic accomplishments my driver was first, I second, 
and the cook a bad third, as he—poor fellow !—knew only his own 
language. I stood firmly by one word of the greatest usefulness, 
viz. shuritkha—make haste—whilst the driver proudly addressed me 
as “sare,” and could say “yes” and “no.” With regard to two words 
we met on common ground—the one “ currie,” the other “ cheroot,” 
for our word comes from the Tamil verb “cherooto ”—to roll, 
together—referring to the manipulation of the tobacco-leaf. 

Dressed in a flannel shirt and trousers, with a light helmet on my 
head, and white umbrella in my hand to protect me from the 
sun, I led the van on foot. Kangaroo-leggings served me as a 
protection against land-leeches, whose terrible attack on the traveller 
through the jungle is only made known by the blood trickling down 
his legs. So small as to be unnoticed, these little pests scent the way- 
farer afar off, and springing upon him in dozens crawl up his 
extremities and fasten on his flesh. Any attempt to pull them off 
makes them cling the tighter, but they are amenable to tobacco 
smoke. 

On leaving the town we at once struck into the jungle, and 
traversed a hot and dusty road, at the rate of two and a half miles an 
hour. We had gone but a short distance when I turned out of the 
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beaten track, and, with my driver as guide, visited the hot medicinal 
springs of Kanea. The water bubbles up out of holes in the 
ground, and the springs were watched by a solitary native who sat in 
silence on the ground—the presiding genius of the place. 

Living fish have been actually found here—a carp at a temper- 
ature of 114° and a roach at 122° Fahr. These are not the only 
Ceylon fish of singular habits, for there is one small species which 
often leaves the water and climbs over rocks and ascends shrubs in 
search of food. There is the travelling fish—a kind of perch—which 
will exchange one pool for another ; and, as.the pigeon or bee directs 
its flight by some peculiar sense, so can this fish detect the presence 
of water, which it will journey a long distance over Jand sometimes to 
reach. These fish prefer to travel in the early morning when the dew 
is on the grass, but in cases of emergency have been seen in large 
numbers toiling along in the sun over a hot and dusty road. The 
burying fish is another oddity, for when a pool begins to dry up it 
buries itself fora foot and a half below the surface of the ground, 
and there in a torpid condition awaits the next rain-fall. 

As we proceeded on our way the sun grew more and more vertical, 
and it was so oppressively hot that I was thankful when at half-past 
eleven we drove aside into the forest and turned the bullocks loose 
to graze. 

Fixing up my umbrella and travelling-rug in the branches of some 
trees as an awning, I lay beneath the refreshing shade awaiting 
dinner, which, like my supper, consisted of curried rice, and took an 
hour to prepare. 

At half-past one we resumed our leisurely advance, and continued 
without meeting a single soul until close upon six o’clock, when we 
reached the borders of a ruined tank—one of those stupendous 
works for the irrigation of the land in whose construction the 
Singhalese were so proficient. 

A solitary building—the rest-house—stood on the margin, and 
the solitary native occupant came forth shaking with ague. Ap- 
proaching me, he pointed to himself, then to the house, and gave his 
head a more pronounced shake. I thoroughly concurred in the 
implied negative and preferred to remain where I was. Suddenly 

The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 

At one stride comes the dark, 
for here there is no twilight. Very soon a fire was burning and my 
men were occupied in preparing my curried chicken. The flickering 
light shone picturesquely on their dusky forms, as, squatting one on 
each side of the big pot, which was hung from three sticks, they every 
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now and then dipped in their dirty fingers to feel the softening rice. 
A mist of poisonous miasma, of which the ague was the result, brooded 
over the surface of the lake, and when at last I began my dinner the 
impure water lent its baneful influence to currie and cocoa. The 
meal ended, my men stretched themselves on the ground, and I, 
making myself as comfortable as the tormenting mosquitoes would 
let me on my leafy bed, was lulled into snatches of sleep by the 
hideous croakings of innumerable frogs and the splash of alligators. 

At four in the morning we set off again, after I had breakfasted 
on bananas, bread, and cocoa. In two hours we reached another 
ruined tank, and I bathed, keeping a wary eye for alligators, which 
swarm wherever there is water. 

And now our track was difficult to follow, leading over ledges of 
rock or through deep sand, in which the wheels sometimes stuck fast. 
Once, on turning a sudden bend in the road, I startled a native, who 
fled before me with wild cries and gesticulations, and disappeared in the 
forest. He belonged to the outcast race of Veddahs, and he evidently 
wished to warn me against the contamination of his proximity. These 
poor creatures inhabit the densest jungle. They have no direct 
dealing with other castes, but bring what they have caught by hunting 
and lay it down in a well-known place, with some simple guide as to 
the things they want in exchange, and then return by night to fetch 
them. For food they eat berries and what they shoot in the woods 
with bow and arrow. In drawing the bow they sit on the ground; 
one hand is occupied with the string, the other with the bow ; whilst 
the arrow is guided between the great and next toe of one foot. They 
cannot count beyond five, and some of them appear to have no 
ianguage beyond grunts and signs. They seem to have no laws, no 
religion, no arts, no sports, and are more degraded than most 
savages. 

We were now in the heart of the jungle; on either side stretched 
the primeval forest. The mahogany tree, the hard-wooded teak, the 
ebony—whose heart alone is black—the fig, and many other giants 
of the woods stood, garlanded with parasitic creepers, some as thick 
as a ship’s cable, others of slender form, but all bright with lovely 
flowers. Strange nests hung from the branches, and humming-birds 
and paroquets of gorgeous plumage flitted among the trees. Some- 
times hyenas or deer scampered away at our approach ; and monkeys, 
running across the path, climbed the trees and swung themselves from 
bough to bough. Exquisite butterflies danced in the sunlight, and 
in one place impeded our progress, for the ground was so thick with 
them, and they kept rising in such clouds before the eyes of the 
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bewildered bullocks, that we had to chase them from the road before 
the cart could advance. No sound was heard but the shrill cry of 
the cicada—or knife-grinder—a kind of huge grasshopper with a rasp 
on its hinder legs and a file on each side of its body ; by rubbing 
the one against the other a singular sound is produced, which by 
multiplication becomes astonishing. Once when we bivouacked close 
to a native village we were disturbed by elephants, but the villagers 
turned out in large numbers and scared them away with shouts, 
shrieks, and the beating of tom-toms. Water was scarce, for the earth 
was baked and the heavens were as brass. 

At noon on the fourth day we came to a steep and jungle-covered 
hill which rosea thousand feet above the surrounding level country 
—the sacred hill of Mahintale. A flight of steps fifteen feet broad, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty in number, lead up the 
precipitous face of the rock. These are ascended by the devout 
pilgrim on hands and knees with a prayer at every step, and by the 
undevout heretic with less pious language. In the shade of the 
jungle below the thermometer marks 110° Fahr. ; on the steps it 
might be, judging from one’s feelings, 1,000,o10°, for there is no 
shelter, and the blazing sunshine is reflected from their whiteness, 
and the atmosphere glows with fervent heat. Faint, perspiring at 
every pore, up and up one drags one’s weary limbs, but when at last 
the summit is gained weariness vanishes in the marvellous scene 
spread beneath. There is no other hill to interrupt the sight, which 
ranges from sea to sea, the whole breadth of Ceylon being compre- 
hended in the view. It is a vast expanse of jungle, with every shade 
of green in every variety of foliage, but the eye is attracted more 
perhaps by the remains of the gigantic artificial lake of Kalaweva, 
with the sunlight flashing on its waters, and the dagobas, seven miles 
distant, that still tower in ruins above the tree-tops, and indicate the 
site of the once royal city of Anauradhapoora. Long grass, creeping 
plants, trees and their parasitic growths run riot amidst the massive 
blocks of stone, the carved capitals, the splintered columns, which 
mark the road thither. The whole distance was once covered with 
a carpet by one of the Singhalese kings, that pilgrims might go with 
unwashed feet from Anauradhapoora to worship at the Etwihara 
dagoba which crowns the summit of Mahintale. This word 
“dagoba” comes from deha (the body) and gopa (that which preserves), 
because they are shrines raised over the sacred relics of Buddha. 

The Etwihara is a semicircular pile of brickwork one hundred 
feet high, built over a single hair from the great Teacher's forehead. 

Many are the inscriptions graven in the sacred rock of Mahintale. 
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Among them is one containing a list of the official staff belonging to 
the temple. It includes a secretary, a painter, a treasurer, a surgeon, 
a physician, twelve cooks, twelve thatchers, ten carpenters, six carters, 
and two florists. The last mentioned must have had a busy time, for 
flowers enter largely into Buddhistic worship, and on one occasion 
the entire hill of Mahintale was completely buried beneath heaps of 
jessamine. Six and a half millions of sweet-scented flowers were 
offered by one of the devout kings at a single shrine in Anauradha- 
poora. 

Yoking the bullocks to the cart, we resumed our journey and 
reached the city late in the afternoon. I was up betimes the next 
morning, and, with a native as a guide, gave the whole day to sight- 
seeing and exploration. 

During ten centuries Anauradhapoora continued the capital of 
Ceylon, and it is said by Fergusson that, “alone of all Buddhist 
cities it contains something like a complete series of the remains of its 
greatness during that period.” ‘There are seven dome-shaped topes 
or dagobas, 2 monastery, and the sacred Bo-tree. Of the monas- 
tery, called the Maha Lowa Paya—or Brazen Palace—the sole re- 
mains are the sixteen hundred pillars, twelve feet high, which formed 
the first storey. Close to the monastery is a large enclosure, entered 
by a rather imposing doorway, decorated with specimens of old Sin- 
ghalese carving—the porch of the temple. Within the enclosure a 
small pyramid rises in three terraces to a height of over thirty feet, 
and out of the midst grows the sacred Bo-tree—akind of fig—which, 
as prophesied, is always green, never growing nor decaying. Care- 
fully propped by numerous supports, the tree has every appearance ot 
the venerable age which distinguishes it as the oldest historical tree 
in the world. It was planted 288 years B.c., and was raised from 
a branch of the fig-tree under which Gotama reclined when he 
became Buddha. Each monarch of Ceylon seems to have vied with 
his predecessor in displaying his zeal for the welfare of the “ Vic- 
torious, Illustrious, Supreme Lord, the Sacred Bo-tree,” and faithful 
record has been kept of all the chief events in its history, which 
forms an unbroken chain. Thus, 136 B.c., King Bahyatissa, in 
honour of the pre-eminent Bo-tree, celebrated annually, without inter- 
mission, the solemn festival of watering it. Another king, a.p. 62, 
“caused exquisite statues to be formed of the four Buddhas, of their 
exact stature, and built an edifice to contain them near the delightful 
Bo-tree.” One who writes 478 years after Christ says, after de- 
scribing the ceremony of planting it, “Thus the monarch of the 
forest, endowed with miraculous powers, has stood for ages in the 
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delightful Mahamego garden in Lanka, promoting the spiritual wel- 
fare of the inhabitants and the propagation of true religion.” 

Of the dagobas, the smallest, but the most perfect and the most 
celebrated, is the Thuparamya, a relic-shrine built 250 years B.c. to 
contain the right jaw of Buddha. ‘To quote again from Fergusson: 
“It belongs o the most interesting period of Buddhist history, and 
is older than anything existing on the continent of India, so far as we 
at present know, and there is every reason to suppose that it now 
exists as nearly as may be in the form in which it was originally 
designed.” It is of elegant bell-shape, and is surrounded by tall 
slender monoliths of granite, octagonal in form, with very pretty 
ornamental capitals carved with the figure of the hansa, or sacred 
goose. The worship of this bird is common to many countries, 
probably owing to its annual migration to unknown lands. In Egypt 
the god Seb was intimately associated with the goose, and is often 
figured with a goose on his head. In the same country a temple has 
been found bearing upon it the dedicatory inscription, “ The good 
goose greatly beloved.” 

That night I was the only occupant of the rest-house, an isolated 
building consisting of one room, furnished only with the framework 
of a bedstead, for almost totally deserted is this once famous city. 
Its cloud-capped towers, its gorgeous palaces, its solemn temples, are 
crumbling into dust. The home site of a once prosperous and 
happy people is now the haunt of the hyena, and the sanctity of the 
shrines is profaned by the panther and the bear ! 

Its size may be estimated by the fortified wall which encircled it, 
forty feet in height and nearly fifty miles—as far as from London to 
Basingstoke—in length. It had four main thoroughfares—north, 
south, east, and west streets—approached through gates at which 
guards were stationed day and night. Each street was broad, straight, 
and perfectly level, bordered by shady trees. The road was sprinkled 
with fair white sand, and the side-walks with blue—thus deadening 
sounds and lightening by its cleanliness the work of the scavengers. 
At regular intervals were set up beautiful statues, and between each 
grotesque figures, painted in various colours, held lamps in their out- 
stretched hands. The houses were of two storeys, built of brick, 
with double gates in front. The residences of the nobles, magistrates, 
and foreign merchants were distinguished by their size, rich orna- 
mentation, and the gardens surrounding them, tastefully laid out 
with beds of sweet-smelling flowers, and shaded by varieties of palms. 
Within the houses rich woollen carpets, woven in gay colours, covered 
the floors; there were raised seats, curiously-carved chairs, and 
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the many articles for use and ornament were inlaid with ivory and 
precious stones ; polished metal lamps hung from the ceilings, and. 
handsome painted cloths covered the walls. 

The crowds in the streets varied in race and dress. Buddhist 
priests predominated, their heads shaven and bare, clothed in the 
notable yellow robe. Three garments only were allowed them, for 
which the cotton must be picked at sunrise, cleaned, spun, woven, 
dyed yellow, and finished before sunset. 

The appearance of the male Singhalese then, as at the present 
day, was pecutiar, for the hair was drawn back from the forehead 
a Limpératrice, and secured with a tortoise-shell comb, whilst the 
back hair was rolled into a coil and fastened by another comb, giving 
quite a feminine appearance. Their dress consisted of a garment of 
many colours wound round the waist and reaching to the feet. The 
better class wore in addition a black cloth jacket over a shirt. Among 
the lowest class were water-carriers and bearers of miscellaneous 
goods suspended from a pinga, or yoke, carried over the shoulder 
like the ancient Egyptians. These men had only a cloth round the 
waist. Then there were Tamils, of darker skin than the Singhalese, 
wearing turbans on their heads, Parsees, Moors, Chinese, Malays, 
and richly-dressed nobles attended by servants carrying large leaf 
fans to shield them from the sun. And then—ill-omened sight— 
Tamil soldiers, mercenaries, with spears, swords, and bows, whose 
numbers were gradually added to, until, feeling themselves sufficiently 
strong, they rose against their employers, conquered the kingdom, 
and sowed the seeds of disruption and decay. 

The streets were spanned by arches dressed with flags, and 
beneath them passed in continuous succession a double row of little 
bullock carts, stately elephants with howdahs full of people on their 
backs, and two, three, and four-horse chariots, horses and bullocks 
being driven by reins passed through their nostrils. Here were 
musicians, making more noise than music with clank-shells, horns, 
and different kinds of drums; there a juggler amused the people 
by feats of strength, as when he threw a large cocoa-nut high into 
the air and deftly caught and broke it as it descended on his thick 
skull, or by feats of skill, as when witha sharp sword and a dexterous 
turn of the wrist he divided an orange completely in two on the out- 
stretched palm of the hand of one of the passers-by. Then there 
were nautch-girls in spangled dresses who danced to the sound of 
the tambourine, walkers on stilts, and charmers of deadly snakes. 

The bazaars were crowded like the streets : piles of luscious fruits 
tempted the thirsty soul ; heaps of rice and maize lured the thrifty 
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housewife. Some stalls displayed articles beautifully carved in wood 
or ivory, ebony inlaid with ivory or mother-of-pearl, and ornaments 
made of the quills of the “‘fretful” porcupine. In other stalls were 
silken fabrics, shawls and costly cloths. Here were cunning workmen 
in brass, and there potters turning chatties and other vessels, orna- 
mental and useful. Everywhere merchants sitting cross-legged among 
their wares, surrounded by eager purchasers, chaffering often over 
the value of the tiniest coin’s-worth. 

There were numerous temples for the worship of Buddha, 
Brahma, Siveh, Vishnu, Fire ; and halls for preaching were in every 
street. Schools and colleges diffused information among the people, 
for whom recreation was provided by places of amusement. 
There were hospitals for animals as well as human beings, public 
gardens, and baths. Down the gutters of the roads ran streams of 
pure water, which were supplied, as were the drinking-fountains, 
from the tank of Kalaweva. This huge artificial lake had a circuit of 
forty miles; its bund or embankment was formed of enormous 
blocks of granite twenty to thirty feet long, with an ornamental 
parapet. Some idea is gained of the stupendous labour involved in 
this mighty work from the fact that the stones were dressed with 
iron tools at far-distant quarries, and from thence dragged to their 
final resting-place, and that the earth used for the embankment was 
all brought in single basketfuls carried on men’s heads. 

Unlike our modern cities, which are poisoned with exhalations 
from factory and furnace, the atmosphere of Anauradhapoora was 
full of the fragrance of flowers. In place of chimney smoke was 
breathed air laden with the sweet smell of champak and jessamine 
from acres of surrounding gardens, where flowers were grown for the 
service of the temples. 

Among all the glittering domes and spires and palaces there was 
one building which, by its rich colouring, fantastic ornaments, and 
dazzling roof, might have been singled out as the greatest wonder of 
the East—the Monastery. Its principal entrance was reached by a 
flight of steps carved in various devices, whilst large upright stones 
on either side bore representations of the seven-headed cobra—the 
emblem of protection. On a foundation of sixteen hundred granite 
pillars was built a substantial floor of heavy timbers, and above this 
rose eight more storeys to a great height and in the form of a Chinese 
pagoda. The topmost roof of polished brass—from which the 
building was named—shone brightly in the glaring sunlight. 

The lower roofs were painted blue, and their eaves, slightly turned 
upward at the ends, projected twenty feet beyond the building, 
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supported by huge grotesque figures. The walls were red and 
yellow, and every niche and space was crowded with gods and devils 
in bright red, yellow, blue, and gilt. A door of satin-wood, carved 
with scenes from the life of Buddha, led into the great hall, where the 
floor was covered with carpets so thick that at each step the feet sank 
into the velvet pile, whereon were placed couches of costly cloth or 
silk on golden frames. The ceiling was painted blue, barred with 
red, supported on pillars of solid gold, whose bases rested on lions, 
tigers, monkeys, and other animals in life-like attitudes. Around the 
red and yellow walls ran a deep border of pearls. 

When the rays of the sun slanted through the long windows the walls 
blazed with splendour, and hidden colours stole radiantly forth from 
the facet of each gem, so that a warm and rainbow-tinted light 
illumined the centre of the hall, where stood an ivory throne, having 
on one side the sun in gold, and on the other the moon in silver, 
whilst above it glittered the imperial chetta—the white canopy of 
dominion. The rooms of the Monastery numbered upwards of ten 
thousand, all splendidly and variously decorated. In most the walls 
were covered with beads of different colours, which shone like gems. 
So magnificent were the appointments, down to the minutest detail, 
that in the kitchen even the ladle of the rice boiler was made of gold. 
The sole tenants of this royal abode were yellow-robed priests, whose 
poverty was in strange contrast with their surroundings. 

Such was Anauradhapoora in the noontide of its splendour, and 
when the bustle of the day, its toils and its pleasures were over, the 
moon looked down upon a host of twinkling lights like earthly 
reflections of the quiet stars, when no sounds were audible but the 
tinkling of the golden vesper bells. Imagination pictures the devout 
congregation of worshippers gathered at one of the sacred shrines, 
the soft light of the coloured lamps, the sweet scent of the jessamine, 
the solemn hush of night, and the priest veiled from sight teaching 
the grand truths of Him who “for their sakes became poor,” in words 
such as Edwin Arnold has so beautifully rendered into poetry : 


Kill not—for Pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 


Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. 


Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 


A. E. BONSER. 
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SOME OLD CHURCHES. 


HE diversity in the forms of our ancient churches is more 
considerable than we might suppose when our acquaintance 
with them is limited to a few examples only. We have round 
churches—four in number, with the ruins of a fifth, and mention of 
others in old chronicles ; oblong churches, cruciform churches, and 
others in which the east ends are semicircular ; and others, again, 
in which the chancels are finished in a rectangular manner. Their 
general arrangements are also very varied, as some have towers, aisles, 
porches, and picturesque parts which others are without. And in 
those instances. where the same features exist in many fabrics, there 
are differences of finish that afford further variety. A tower, for 
instance, may be round, or square, or octagonal, or triangular—for 
we have one of a triangular form at Maldon, in Essex ; and it may 
be crowned with a spire, or by a lantern, as at Boston, Lowick, and 
Fotheringay ; or capped with corner turrets; or surmounted by a 
parapet, which may be plain, embattled, or pierced with tracery : and, 
for another example, a porch may be merely a simple, old-fashioned 
shelter to a doorway, put up at need, as at Astley Church, Warwick- 
shire, or an elaborate structure of two storeys, enriched with the 
beautiful, traceried windows, niches with exquisite statues in them, a 
sundial with motto, and furnished with a spiral stair and stone seats. 
When we examine the interiors of the sacred edifices, and note their 
graceful arcades ; their wide-spanned roofs, often supported by 
angelic figures; their carven stalls and pulpits; their ancient fonts, with 
their kneeling-stones; their brazen eagles, bearing the Book of Books 
upon their extended wings ; their walls recessed with sedilia, piscine, 
aumbrys, and niches, or pierced with hagioscopes and lychnoscopes; 
their floors, in which are laid brass effigies of the great and good 
buried below, or great slabs inscribed with their names and lineage, 
and the innumerable details of stained-glass, wood, metal, and stone, 
we cannot fail to observe with reverential delight the lavishment of 
variety in them all. In the matter of wealth of art-work, too, we 
must look upon them as caskets containing some of the richest 
jewels our forefathers have left us, 
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The quest of this particular kind of information takes us into 
many beautiful nooks and many diverse neighbourhoods ; for the 
situation of our ancient churches is as varied as their form or 
materials. Sometimes the founders chose the summit ofa hill, 
apparently that the edifice might be seen ; sometimes they chose a 
low, secluded spot, as thouh the sacred building was to be hidden 
from those likely to injure it. Here, as at Warkworth, they chose a 
site where a river takes a sudden swerve, and almost encompasses it 
with water, as by a wide.moat ; or on a sloping hillside, visible to a 
population scattered over a plain below ; or in a deep dell, difficult to 
find; as at Brenckburne: and there, again, they chose a spot in the 
midst of a rich vale, or in a flat marsh, or on the coast, or on a cliff. 
In some places, in our towns and larger villages, houses have now 
hemmed them in; in others, we sée them as those saw them who 
marked out where the walls were to be, and where the doors were 
to come; and the windows to be’ placed, ere the workmen brought 
their tools and commenced their tasks. 

The materials employed in the construction differ according to 
the localities. In the mountainous Lake District—in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland—there is a laminated stone used for buildings of a 
warm, brownish-grey tint, deeper in tone than that used in the York- 
shire vales and on the Yorkshire wolds. In Cheshire, and in some 
of the adjoining counties, there are examples of timber-framed 
churches, with timber-framed towers, that are as indescribably:vener- 
able in their appearance as they are touchingly homely. In the 
churches of the Eastern counties flint is used for the great masses of 
wallings, with frameworks, or “ dressings” only, of stone for the doors 
and windows and angles ; and long familiarity with this “ flinting ” 
has enabled local builders to inlay the flints in patterns like mosaic- 
work, with a very exquisite effect. This diversity of materials affects 
the general air of structures in which they are employed. ‘I'he 
massive blocks of granite piled up by Cornishmen necessarily pro- 
duce a different effect to the minuter work of Kentish masons in rag- 
stone, or to that of Northumbrian masons in freestone. Neverthe- 
less—and it is worthy of note—there has always been a basis of 
uniformity, both in treatment and construction, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, through all the centuries in which masons’ 
work has been executed with tools ; and this basis of uniformity, 
despite difference of materials, has been subject to the same develop- 
ment in every place and at all times. —The Normans built in the same 
manner in the north and in the south, in the east and in the west, in 
whatever material came to theirhands, They made low, semicircular 
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curves to their doors and windows, and from pillar to pillar, and 
pillar to respond, everywhere ; and when they wanted to enrich them, 
they loaded them with ornament that was zigzag, or embattled, or 
wavy, or lozenged, or hatched ; or cumbered them with enrich- 
ments kngwn as nail-head, beak-head, billet, cable, pellet, and nebule. 
Their external walls they relieved with corbel-tabling, and their 
internal walls with interlacings of circular-arched mouldings that are 
thought likely to have suggested the use of the Pointed arch to their 
successors. In like manner, church-buildersin the days of the Plan- 
tagenets worked in their own method all over the land, and placed 
narrow, lofty, pointed arches, and high-pitched roofs, and simple and 
elegant ornaments in all their buiidings. And builders of the four- 
teenth century maintained a similar uniformity, and introduced their 
geoshetrical tracery everywhere, and wider and lower-arched openings; 
and they spread out the width of windows, and divided them with 
mullions, and filled the headings with trefoils and quatrefoils, 
arranged symmetrically into designs full of grace ; and placed tiers 
of small, cusped arches on their walls, as well as rows of small niches 
with statues in them. And then builders of the fifteenth century 
exceeded all who had gone before in one general fervour of archi- 
tectural splendour. They spread out their vaulted ceilings till they 
became vast, drogping surfaces of ornamentation ; they ornamented 
their buttresses with open-work ; they thought of “ flying buttresses” ; 
their mullioned -windows they divided by transoms into several 
stages ; they lavished enrichments, and with canopies, pinnacles, 
crockets, finials, niches, tabernacle-work, and statues, appealed to the 
gorgeous taste of the day, in everything to which they put their 
hands, from one end of the land to the other. We can almost see 
the workmen at work upon this superbly-enriched masonry—-old 
men intending, ere their hands lost their cunning, their honest work 
should be an abiding testimony to them ; young men, who put their 
best into everything from the first ; some with light words, full of the 
news of the day—the discovery of the New World, the invasion of 
France, or the Scottish losses at Flodden ; some working silently, 
with hearts full of thoughts of pretty damsels in farthingales and ruffs, 
or, perhaps, of dear wives and little children ; stooping, lifting, 
carrying, hammering, sawing, smoothing, fitting, fixing, till the per- 
fection we see was attained. 

We have but few ancient churches handed down to us that have 
never been altered. Most of those built by the Saxons were enlarged 
by the Normans, or, if left untouched by them, by the masons of the 
thirteenth century. The richer work of the Normans, in its turn, was 
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altered in succeeding centuries ; and, in the same way, later edifices 
were improved as occasion required. In these old times it was not 
deemed essential that unity of style of work should be maintained 
throughout a building, and, when additions were desired, they were 
made in the manner of building that was in vogue at the time. 
Hence we find many styles in one edifice. In some instances, when 
it came to pass that a little massy Norman church, consisting only 
of nave and chancel, did not afford sufficient accommodation, one 
wall of the nave was taken down, a row of columns placed to sup- 
port the roof, and an aisle thrown out, with windows inserted of the 
manner of fashioning then in vogue. Perhaps, a century later, when 
all those who presided at the first extension had departed to the 
mercy of God, the accommodation was again found to be insufficient 
for the increased number of worshippers, and the other wall of the 
nave was taken down, a row of columns placed on its site to uphold 
the roof, and another aisle thrown out. This second extension was 
made in the manner that had become the usual mode of building. 
Hence, in this case, all that remained of the original edifice would 
be the nave-space between these two aisles of different workmanship, 
and the chancel. After a time the chancel may have been elongated 
by taking down the east end of it, and setting it back; the roof 
renewed, and probably heightened ; a tower added; and then, all 
that could be identified as part of the structure reared by its first 
builders would be the low, richly-laden, semicircular chancel-arch, 
with the cushion-capped pillars on either side of it. Sometimes an 
old church is associated still more closely with every century of 
English history, alterations having been made more frequently, and 
continued down toourown time. In these instances, besides medizval 
work, we find specimens of classic features that the revival of Classic 
architecture introduced in the days of the Stuarts, “Queen Anne” 
work, and Georgian additions. Occasionally, and unfortunately, 
ancient fabrics have been rebuilt in the early part of this century 
with but scant regard for the work of the old masons, as in the case 
of Branxton Church, close to Flodden Field, which has only the 
chancel-arch left of the building that was in sight of the combatants 
on the great fight when “the flowers o’ the forest were a’ wede . 
away.” Brixworth Church, in Northamptonshire, is another instance 
in which many alterations have been made, for those who understand 
the language of the stones can see this church was built by Saxon 
masons ; that Norman masons supplemented their work ; that, two 
hundred years afterwards, the tower was heightened, and a spire 


placed on it ; and that masons must have been at work in the edifice, 
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at intervals not exceeding fifty years apart, for centuries, Rock 
Church, in Northumberland, may be also cited as among the count- 
less illustrations of the same succession of alterations. This was 
originally a small Norman fabric, reverently reared on rising ground 
a few miles from the sea-coast. From end to end it barely exceeded 
fifty feet in length, which area was divided into nave and chancel, 
The windows were but a finger’s-length in breadth, the western 
doorway scarcely more than three feet across the opening. Though 
small and dark, it was strong, and a safe resort in time of trouble. 
In the thirteenth century, or Early English period, some - of -the 
windows were enlarged into lancets. And‘ then’ the little “edifice 
endured, with what vicissitudes we know not, till the present century, 
when the chancel was lengthened, with a semicircular apse, and a 
small vestry thrown out; and, finally, the north wall was taken 
down, and set back, stone for stone, as it stood, and a north aisle 
added. 

At times customs came into vogue that affected the structural 
arrangements of these relics. In the thirteenth century many chancels 
were lengthened, as if some departure in the manner of the services 
called for additional space. Another custom, the exact nature of 
which has been forgotten, caused the insertion of low side windows 
in chancels, generally on the south side, though occasionally:on the 
north. These openings are often found to have been blocked up in 
some old time, as though their use was discontinued, at an early date 
after their insertion, in general accordance, perhaps, with an order 
made to that effect. These are much more numerous in some parts of 
the country than in others. Many conjectures have been made as to 
their purpose. For a long time they were considered leper-windows ; 
then a belief they were exterior confessionals gained credence. It 
has also been suggested they were offertory-windows ; openings 
for the’convenience of watching the Paschal lights ; and symbols of 
the wound made in the side of our Lord. But it is now considered 
probable that they were inserted for the purpose of ringing the 
sanctus bell, that those within hearing might know the precise 
moment of the supreme ceremony. MHagioscopes are also of no 
further use ; and sedilia, piscine, and aumbrys are relics of arrange- 
ments that have been discontinued. The building of crypts, too, 
seems to have been abandoned some centuries ago, though apparently 
deemed an essential sub-structure, in Saxon and Norman times, to 
edifices of any consequence ; as witness the Saxon crypts in Hexham 
Abbey Church, Ripon Cathedral, and Ripon Church ; and the grand 
Norman crypts below the cathedrals at Winchester, Rochester, 
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Gloucester, Worcester, and Canterbury. On the borders of both 
Scotland and Wales, before those countries were ruled by an English 
monarch, some churches were provided with beacon-turrets, that the 
residents in their neighbourhood might apprise the inhabitants of the 
adjacent districts of danger by means of a great, flaring light ; which 
beacon-turrets, also, have now no special use. 

Minor details have been also affected by passing customs. When 
sermons contained the chief teaching of the week,.and to some extent 
the chief news, or appeals suggested by the force of'current events, 
preachers required some reminder of the progress of time, and most 
pulpits were furnished with hour-glasses, many of which are still in 
their old places. Dedication ceremonies have also left their mark 
in some edifices in the form of dedication stones inscribed with the 
date and other particulars of their erection, as at Jarrow, and Clee in 
Lincolnshire ; and, in rare instances, small crosses, twelve in number, 
may be seen incised near the entrance, generally on the outside, as at 
Moorlinch, Somerset. Akin to this kind of record are the numerous 
inscriptions to be noticed in various parts of these ancient buildings, 
setting forth the names of donors and benefactors, supplemented, 
often, with a pious exhortation or exclamation. 

We may notice differences in the orientation, for all churches 
have not been built pointing to the true East. It is thought the 
deviation has been made, in some instances, to admit of the east end 
pointing to that place on the horizon at which the sun rises on the 
day of the feast of the patron saint of the edifice ; but we have to 
discard this suggestion on ascertaining that churches dedicated to the 
same saint do not observe the same deviation. More frequently 
chancels incline in a slightly different direction to the nave; which 
fact has been accounted for in a supposition that the masons meant 
to represent the declination of the head of our Saviour on the cross. 
As we know that similar divergences have been made compulsory 
in our own time by the necessity of not disturbing remains buried in 
certain places, we may conclude that some such controlling influences 
were sometimes brought to bear in olden days, likewise, and that 
some of the deviations we have noticed are the results of them. 

Church-floors present many interesting details. In York Cathe- 
dral, on the pavement, there used to be certain stones that marked 
the places where the leading personages were to stand in ceremonials. 
In Westminster Abbey there used to bea straight line of small stones 
in the middle of the paved floors, to enable processions to keep in 
the centre of the ambulatories, portions of which may still be traced. 
In Rochester Cathedral there are fragments of herring-bone tiling of 
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great antiquity. And in most ancient churches will be found personal 
memorials, that are asso many items in the history of our forefathers. 
We have, for instance, about two thousand flat brass effigies in our 
old church-floors, and a much larger number of sculptured and incised 
stone slabs. 

Church-walls are also sometimes embellished with objects of 
general interest, apart from their architectural features. There are 
the black boards, usually in black frames, that set forth in gilded 
letters the admirable and pathetic charities of those who loved their 
fellow-men in former days ; pale tablets with the Ten Commandments 
illuminated upon them; escutcheons, “according to the law and 
due practice of arms,” recording the passing away of those entitled to 
heraldic distinctions ; flags tattered in honourable service, stirless 
and mouldering ; armour, perhaps dinted and dusty, but full of 
stirring appeal ; more rarely still, garlands fluttering gently to and fro ; 
and occasionally faded fragments of frescoes, as at Abbey Dore and 
at St. Cross, 

In some parts of the country ancient churchyards are entered by 
lych-gates, or covered ways somewhat resembling detached porches. 
These gates, besides affording very convenient shelter for mourners 
and others, add as much to the picturesque appearance of the 
graveyard as the interesting preaching-crosses that are also sometimes 
seen in them. In Devonshire and Wales are many examples; in 
other parts of the country they are not so numerous. Some of them 
present their slant-faced roofs to the front, and some of them their 
pointed gables ; some are covered with tiles, others with slates ; and 
all are enriched with the velvety mosses and lichens that are Dame 
Nature’s largess. Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and Cornwall are 
rich in the possession of many fine, hoary preaching-crosses, whereof 
time has toned down the tints and softened the angularities with 
silent gentleness. 

The more closely we regard our old churches, the more we are 
impressed with the hearty piety of our forefathers, and with their 
self-denial, generosity, thoroughness, and genuineness. They seem 
to have “scamped” nothing, from the dim, low, massy crypt, to the 
proud spire, or to the vane that veered in a socket on the top of it ; 
and to have systematically given the best of their means, skill, and 
labour to these works. We can only consider them collectively with 
marvel. And, the more closely we regard them, the more we are 
impressed with a conviction that an examination of them affords one 
of the most enchanting of recreations, open to all. 

SARAH WILSON, 
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POOR PEOPLE. 


IGHT—and how poor the cabin—poor and small. 
Deep fall the shadows on the squalid room, 

Yet there is something luminous in the gloom. 
The fishing nets are hung against the wall ; 
In farthest corner you may vaguely see 
The housewife’s humble store of crockery— 
The big old bedstead curtain’d to the ground— 
A mattress near, where in repose profound 
Five children lie—a nest of souls—and there, 
Beside the pillow bent in silent prayer, 
A woman kneels, whilst outside menacingly 
Sinister Ocean sobs. 


Far out at sea 
The sailor trawls for fish, and rude the fight 
That he has waged with chance from infancy. 
Or fair or foul—he heeds not—he must go 
Whether the billows rage or wild winds blow, 
For the poor babes are hungry : through the night 
He drives his fragile bark—like serpents round 
The green waves curl—the gulf yawns black, profound. 
He thinks of Jeannie on the waters grim, 
And in their little cot she prays for him : 
Each back tc each their tender fancies spring, 
Crossing in space like birds upon the wing. 


She prays : the seagull’s hoarse and mocking cry 
And waves upon the shore dashed furiously 
Affright her: thoughts of horror fill her mind— 
The sea—the sailors Hark ! that frantic wind ! 
And in its case, like pulses in a vein, 

The old clock ticks, whilst round and round again 
Time brings, as summers and as winters come, 
For some the cradle and for some the tomb. 
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She prays—she weeps. Such hard times! poverty, 
The little children barefoot—and they cry 
Sometimes for food. Then she grows sadder still. 
He is out there alone ; wild dreams of ill 

Pursue her, and she starts with infinite fear ! 

Out there—alone ! alone ! no succour near, 
Beneath that winding-sheet of darkness—night 
Without a star—without a gleam of light ! 

The children are too young—he is alone !— 

O Mother ! and when they are grown, and gone 
To share the fury of that pitiless main, 

Will you not cry, ‘“ Would they were young again !” 


She takes her cloak and lantern : ’tis the hour 
He might be coming home, and she will see 

If the day dawns—if at the signal tower 

The light burns—if it blows less furiously. 
No—not a breath of morning yet—no sign 

Of life at chink or window : but a door 

Shakes in the wind ; a hovel mean and poor 
Stands on her way. The roof is tottering, 

And tufts of thatch and mosses writhe and swing. 
She stops—she listens :—not a sound: she calls— 
Silence : her voice alone on darkness falls. 

She knocks, and then, as if e’en lifeless things 

At times take pity, the door backward swings. 
She enters—on the floor a woman lies— 

A corpse—the spectre of dead miseries. 

All that remains, the last sad battle o’er ! 

Two children lie asleep upon the floor 

Under her gown which she had striven to fold 
To keep them warm whilst she was growing cold. 
How peacefully they sleep ! as if no sound 
Could break the orphans’ slumber, soft, profound ; 
Not even were earth and sky together rent. 

They fear no judgment, being innocent. 

And the rain falls—slow drops each other chase 
Through the torn roof, upon that white dead face 
Falling like tears, as if the senseless clay 

Wept for the angel that had passed away. 


But what has Jeannie done beside the dead ? 
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Under her cloak what does she bear away ? 
Why does she fly along with hasty tread ? 
Why beats her heart so fast ? 

A gleam of day 
As she returns is stealing o’er the sky. 
She gains her home and sits down tremblingly — 
So pale! Is it remorse? What does she dread? 
lVhat has she stolen? 


- Through the opening door 
At last the rays of early morning pour. - -- ¢',+.3 
The sailor on the threshold smiling stands 
Trailing his dripping nets—and Jeannie’s hands 
Are round his neck ! : 
' “ Bad luck, wife! for the sea 
Was thievish and I bring you nothing back ! 
( Ugh ! what a night ! The wind raged furiously 
As if the devil’s self were on the track— 
But this kiss pays for all! And you—and you— 
What have you done the while?” 
Then Jeannie grew 





Troubled and white. 
“Me? nothing—sew’d and prayed — 
And listened to the sea—I was afraid !” 
She trembled like a culprit. 
“In the shed— 
Down there our neighbour lies—poor woman-—dead ! 
Two little children there beside her slept — 


9? 


No food, no shelter ! 
And then Jeannie wept 
The man looked very grave: he turned and said, 
l'linging his cap down— 
“ That poor woman dead ! 
Five children of our own—and then two more ! 
That’s seven !—hard times ! and hunger at the door ! 
No fire upon the hearth !—the cupboard bare ! 
Well, ’tis no fault of mine ; ’tis God’s affair— 
Why take the mother from these bits of things ? 
’Tis far beyond our poor imaginings— 
Perhaps the scholars know! ‘They'll wake to-day— 
Be frightened—hungry—and we cannot say, 
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‘Go work. So fetch them, wife! Think at our door 
’Tis the poor mother knocks—and open wide ! 
Go—take them in, whatever ill betide, 

And then at eve they'll play upon the floor 

With our own five, and climb upon our knees— 

So when the good God up in Heaven sees 

That in our home there is th¢ greater need 

Now there are two more little mouths to feed, 

He’ll make me catch more fish-—— 


But what? You’re vexed? 


Go now—tis said! 
You’re most times livelier 


17? 


She drew aside the curtains of the bed, 
And whispered through her tears, 
“See where they are.” 
C. E. MEETKERKE. 
(After Victor HuGo.) 
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TABLE TALK. 


Omar KHAYYAM AND HIS LATEST TRANSLATOR. 


O Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy the lover of poetry is indebted 
for a full and correct rendering of the “ Rubaiyat ”' of Omar 
Khayyam. Ina volume attractive in all typographical respects, and 
likely, since it is printed throughout in capitals, to rank as a biblio- 
graphical curiosity, Mr. McCarthy has given us a prose translation 
of the great Persian astronomer and poet. A veritable labour of 
love and worship is the work, since in order to accomplish his task 
Mr. McCarthy has been compelled to master Persian. So loyal ser- 
vice deserves acknowledgment, and Mr. McCarthy’s reward will be 
paid him in the gratitude of his readers. All but unknown a 
generation ago, Omar Khayyam is now to thousands a religion. I 
have sometimes held that had Shelley known these verses he would 
for a moment only have hesitated over the supreme stanza in the 
ode * To a Skylark ”— 
I have never heard 


Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


One may now see the poet as he was; a rhapsodist in praise of 
woman, wine, and roses, a fatalist in most things else, hopeless in 
view as Schopenhauer, formidable in arraignment as Mr. Swinburne. 

“In the face of the decrees of Providence nothing succeeds save 
resignation ; among men nothing succeeds save counterfeit and 
hypocrisy.” So holds our poet. “Since it is certain that one must 
needs go hence, what is the use of being?” Soruns his speculation. 
“This world,” he continues, “is but a hair’s-breadth in our wretched 
life; the soul but the faint trace of our blended tears and blood. 
Hell is but a shadow of the vain toils we take upon ourselves. 
Paradise is but the moment’s rest we sometimes taste.” Drink 
wine, then, and court ‘fon roses in some flowery cave”—to use 
Miffon’s translation of Horace—the woman you love. And then, once 
more, ‘‘If you have drunk wine faithfully all the week, do not hold 

1 David Nutt. 
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your hand on the Sabbath, for by our holy faith there is no 
difference between that day and another. Be thou the worshipper of 
the All High, and not a worshipper of the days of the week.” These 
few extracts are intended only to show how Mr. McCarthy has 
executed his task. Of the wealth of the divine old poet they give as 
much idea as a glass of water will of the tarn from which it is 
taken. 


Mr. FitTzGERALD’s TRANSLATION OF THE RUBAIYAT. 


F the curious fortune that attended Fitzgerald’s translation, Mr. 
McCarthy in his preface has much tosay. He tells how the book ° 
published, by Mr. Quaritch at five shillings,and destined subsequently 
to. enchant and passionise Rossetti, Swinburne, Théophile Gautier, 
and_I know.not how many others, went down in price shilling by 
shilling, and.at;last. was sold off at a penny.a copy. How many 
hundred pence a copy of the same edition would now bring in the 
auction-room ‘he leaves to conjecture. One, thing a comparison 
between the. prose version and that of Fitzgerald at least reveals, viz. 
that the ‘translator is almost as unmistakably a poet as the original. 
I will quote,three stanzas, two concerning the game of chess which 
Heaven plays with our souls, the third a note of prayer and terrible 


arraignment. 
We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumin’d Lantern, held 


In midnight by the Master of the Show : 


Impotent pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days, 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays, 


I wish I might quote the four magnificent stanzas of which the 
following is the last : 


Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth did make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the snake : 


For all the Sin wherewith the face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s Forgiveness give—and take. 


The last stanza I heard one of the.ablest and most distinguished 
of literary men and editors declare unequalled in modern work. To 
some readers Omar Khayyam is familiar. These even will not 
grudge the quotation of a few stanzas. Let them find out, even in 
a literary circle, how many men there are to whom his name 
signifies little, and how many have not heard of him at all. 

SYLVANUS URBAN, 





